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THE SUN HOLIDAY 


The Sun is Life. It was an axiom of the Ancients. In the Dark Ages the 
power of sunshine as a natural means of health and healing was neglected, but 
Science, in its sure advance, has led us into the glowing reality of another 
Sun Age. It is visible in the improved health of nations, in the active minds, 
the bronzed bodies and the daring and enterprise of modern youth. They are 
children of the New Sun Age. 


The certain enjoyment of sunlight—temperate, healthy sunlight—is one of 
the stimulating qualities of a visit to South Africa. The ocean voyage, the 
continuous fresh air, the rest and the completeness of the change—these 
variations, all in the radiance of summer warmth, make this holiday one 
long sun-bath of recuperation. 


Furthermore, it is travel arranged with the greatest ezse, simply by com- 
municating with The Director, Travel Bureau, South Africa House, Trafalgar 
Square, London, W.C.2, or the leading Tourist Agencies. Our Special pro- 
gramme, The Sign of the Springbok (S.), with details of Winter tours at 
reduced rates, sent gratis on request. 
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Between the first and the second 
sneeze there is time to take 
precautions. You can either 
neglect the oncoming cold, with 
all its unpleasant and possibly 
dangerous consequences, or 
you can stop the infection 


with ‘Vapex”. 
$ 


Simply put a drop on the 
handkerchief. As you breathe 
it grows stronger and stronger. 
The head 
“ stuffiness" goes. The whole re- 


is relieved. The 


spiratory system is gently stim- 
ulated to increased resistance. 


+ i 


“Vapex” stops colds quickly 
because it goes straight to the 
cause of the trouble—the germs 
which multiply so rapidly in 
the warm passages of the nose 
and throat. The simple act of 
breathing the pleasant” Vapex” 
vapour brings an active germ- 
icide into direct contact with 
the infection. 


Of Chemists, 2/- and 3/- 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD. 
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No. 234. 
A RETURN TO SANITY 


We are inclined to think that ‘ progress ”’ has about 
shot its bolt, and we may soon see a conservative reaction. 
That is to say a return to the two-party system, whe:e 
each party will “stand for” something definite. At 
present it is hard to tell what exactly is the difference 
between Conservative, Liberal, and Socialist. Modern 
politics means redistribution of income by taxation, 
government by bribery. Mr. Lloyd George offered 9d. for 
4d., now, we think, raised to 103d. The Socialists offer 
ninepence for nothing; what chance have the Conserva- 
tives got in offering a lower figure ? None whatever, and 
the sooner they get out of this demoralizing business the 
better. We hear of private schemes, brave enough in 
their way, of teaching the unemployed to act Greek plays; 
and a staff of learned government clerks are kept busy 
analysing unemployment figures. Quite praiseworthy, 
but would it not be better to do away with unemploy- 
ment altogether? The only way to achieve this is to 
lower wage-rates till all that are employable are 
employed. There is no use wasting more time in worrying 
about what we cannot alter, other countries’ policies. If 
we are going to wait for universal agreement on this, that, 
or the other thing, we shall wait till doomsday. What we 
can do is to lower wage-rates to a figure that the general 
business of the country can be conducted at a profit. We 
can endeavour to reduce our costs and improve our 
quality until “ made in England ” is again a hall-mark 
that can surmount tariff barriers. We may as well face 
the fact that in many markets England has lost her name 
for quality ; yes, even among many who wish to be our 
friends. Anyone who has been much abroad in recent 
years, knows that English prices are quite out of harmony 
with other countries. England has lost a one-time 
privileged position. Now we have got to compete. We 
Englishmen are not the pets of -Providence: to work 
shorter hours for higher pay than poor benighted 
foreigners. As for quality, only that it would be invidious 
to do so, we could give instance after instance, where 
* buying British” is an unfair draft on patriotism. An 
obscure Mineral Water Manufacturer has neither the 
time nor the talent to convince the country ; these un- 
palatable truths must be preached in season and out of 
season by’ those who have the country’s ear. Englishmen 
are not cowards, our working men are not afraid, or too 
stupid, to be given the facts. A Member of Parliament 
has stated in The Times that your working man admires 
** guts ” and longs to be led by anyone who knows his own 
mind and is not afraid to express it. Of course he does. If 
those who stand for Parliament will only trust their own 
convictions, will base their politics on some reasoned 
philosophy, they will find themselves falling into one of 
two divisions, Conservative or Liberal. These are real 
divisions representing the eternal tension of Age and 
Youth, experience and enterprise, wisdom and energy : 
both necessary in any Parliament, in any business. Con- 
servative and Liberal, Tory and Radical, stand for some- 
thing real. Socialism stands for nothing, except generosity 
with other people’s money, that is to say stealing ; and 
as we sce in Russia it ends in starvation. Let those who 
are set in authority quit themselves like men, “ honour- 
able members must make their wills and do their duty,” 
and perhaps once more the letters M.P. after a name will 
become equivalent to D.S.O. 


W. A. ROSS AND SONS, LIMITED, 
Belfast, Ireland. 
Makers of Ginger Ale, Tonic Water, Lemonade, Ginger 


Beer, Soda Water, Lemon Squash, and Lime Juice 
Cordial, for more than half a century. 
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News of 


HE decision of the Supreme Court at Leipzig to 
acquit four of the five prisoners in the Reichstag 

ire trial. and condemn the wretched Van der Lubbe 
to death, is a qualified testimony to the independence 
of the highest Court in Germany. That the Bulgarians 
vould be acquitted was evident as soon as the Public 
Prosecutor admitted that the evidence against them 
was insufficient, but that the Court would have had the 
courage to free the Communist Icader, Herr Torgler, 
in face of the political prejudice assiduously fomented 


by all coneerned, from General Géring downwards, 
semed a great deal to hope for. The acquittal is, of 


course. a grave condemnation of the prosecution, for 
acase that took six months and more to prepare has 
cumbled into dust, and what has long been clear to all 
the world, namely that against four men who have been 
in custody for close on ten months no valid charge could 
be sustained, is now confirmed by the verdict of the 
highest German Court. The one ground on which 
tribute to the independence of the Court must be qualified 
is the condemnation of Van der Lubbe to death, for 
it runs counter to all accepted canons of justice that 
amy man should be condemned by the retrospective 
operation of a law enacted after the crime he is charged 
with was committed. 
* # * * 


is most singular and most significant is that 
after ten months of investigation the genesis of the 
Reichstag fire remains as obscure as ever. Van der 
lubbe no doubt knows whose instrument he was, but 
there is no sign that he intends to divulge that all- 
important piece of knowledge. In the absence of facts 
tny theories that are built up must rest on inferences, 
and the broad inference remains unshaken that while 
it was utterly to the disadvantage of the Communists 


What 


the Week 


to be associated with anything like the Reichstag fire, the 
conflagration was, as everyone could have foreseen, 
an electoral godsend to. the Nazi Party. There the 
matter must be left, for even if the inference implicit 
in those facts be accepted, there is no evidence of substance 
to incriminate particular individuals. The extreme Nazi 
papers naturally protest against the decision on the basis 
of justice of a case which by all its canons should have 
been decided on political grounds alone, but more 
moderate organs seem satisfied that the basis for an- 
attack on German justice should have been removed 
by the verdict given. It has in fact only just been 
removed, for the diatribe of the presiding judge, 
Dr. Biinger, against the Communist Party 
gratuitous and unjudicial, though perhaps under exist- 
ing conditions an inevitable sop to Cerberus, 
* * * * 


was 


Disarmament Talks 

The French Cabinet has decided that no good can come 
of further official conversations with Germany, 
though the talks that have already taken place have 
fulfilled a useful exploratory function, and less official 
contacts in the future may still be valuable. Super- 
ficially there is something to be said both for and against 
that conclusion. Herr Hitler's proposals are by no 
means such as can or should be ruled out of discussion, 
but France is fundamentally right in saying that the 
only place where they can be profitably discussed is at 
Geneva. Take, for example, Germany's acceptance of 
the principle of international control of armaments, 
which appears to be evidence of a conciliatory attitude. 
But what matters is not the principle of control but the 
reality of any control scheme, and that can only be 
worked out by the nations as a whole, not in any bilateral 
conversations between Paris and Berlin, The plam 
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fact is that disarmament: is only possible in a 
organized for peace, and if Germany determines in 
severing herself from the peace organization some new 
way of dealing with her attitude must be found. 
versations between her and France might have removed 
some obstacles and misunderstandings 
have done—but they could never have been a substitute 
for general decisions through the Disarmament Con- 
ference. Even the Four Power Pact was designed, 
as its text declares specifically, to facilitate decisions at 
Geneva, not to provide an alternative to them. 
* * * * 

The French Railway Disaster 

The British public as well as the French will await with 
anxiety the results of the inquiry into the appalling 
railway accident near Lagny. 
inquiry are a matter of concern to every country, not 
only because of its sympathy with the sufferers or 
because its own nationals may be travellers abroad, but 
also because the lessons learnt by tragic experience should 
lead to avoidance of similar accidents due to the same 
causes on every railway system. 
lision is still obscure. 
failure of the automatic fog signal apparatus ; and, if 
there was such a failure, it may have been an effect of 
frost, or some other cause. Or there may have been some 
fatal human error, against which it is less easy to provide 
safeguards. But one fact is already clear. 
single person on the express train, which was composed 
of heavy steel coaches, was killed, the old wooden 
coaches of the slow train were smashed into smithereens, 
and some two hundred of the passengers were killed out- 
right. If the latter train had been constructed of steel, 
the death roll would certainly have been smaller. 
as the disaster in the Batignolles tunnel led to the aboli- 
tion of gas in railway lighting, so one at least of the 
lessons of Lagny is that all railway passenger coaches 


should be made of steel. 
* ck ok ok 


Surtax and Quota 

The removal of France's 15 per cent. surtax on British 
imports will mean what it may be proved to mean. The 
tax cannot be declared dogmatically to have been cither 
fair or unfair. In this country we have refrained from 
putting special taxes on goods from countries with depre- 
ciated currencies. On the other hand Canada long 
preceded France in penalizing British imports when we 
ourselves went off the gold standard. However that may 
be, to get rid of the tax, as of any such impost, is a good 
thing. and Mr. Runciman is to be congratulated to that 
extent on the success of his negotiations. The reason 
why satisfaction must be qualified is that France has 
simultaneously cut down her quota of imports (from all 
countries) by no less than 75 per cent., meaning by that 
that importing countries can send in 25 per cent. of the 
existing quota total as of right, but must negotiate 
regarding the remaining 75 per cent. What it is essential 
to know now is whether we arc likely to lose in the course 
of these negotiations what we gain by the abolition of 
the surtax. * * * * 
Church and State in Germany 

The conflict in the Protestant Church remains in many 
ways a more interesting development than anything 
else in Germany. The Pastors’ Emergency League 
has now a membership of over 5,000, and is still imposing 
its will point by point on the Reichsbishop, Dr. Miiller. 
Dr. Hossenfelder, iis chief lieutenant, has now resigned, 
not merely his position as a member of the Primate’s 
ecclesiastical ministry, but also the bishopric of Branden- 
burg, and simultaneously Dr. Miller has accepted the 
nominees of the dissident pastors as members of his new 
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world ministry. Discussion now is centring on the future Mr. | 

of the Evangelical Youth Movement, which numbers As 

700,000 members, and which the Primate aims at incor. BR Roos 

Con-  porating in the Hitler Youth Movement, an organ of gold, 

the aggressive nationalism of the day. It is clear that Wj ing | 

perhaps they this will not be tolerated by the Pastors’ Emergeney (i presi 

League, but less clear so far what form their opposition Mi silver 

to the attempted merger will take. Whether py. & has. 

Miller. can maintain his own position as Reichsbishop J to br 

is doubtful, but in any case the courageous demonstration 9 Wed 

of independence of thought and action on the part of joine 

the opposition pastors, whose numbers are rapidly J hand 

growing, is significant and highly encouraging. So, | be sa 

equally, are the repeated demonstrations of sympathy | They 

with them on the part of the Roman Catholic Cardinal J tion 

The results of the  }aulhaber. mone 

* * * * : 

silvel 

More Telephones polic 

Any development of the telephone service in this J grvi 

country is to be welcomed, though more welcome as a But» 

preliminary would be an explanation of why a country J cure 

The cause of this col- like Sweden can provide such a much better service at J mere 

It may have been due to some such a much lower cost. The new provision for small J done 
users announced by the  Postmaster-General on 
Wednesday is no doubt a step in the right direction, but 

it will not arouse any irrepressible outburst of enthusiasm, g The 

No one very much likes joint lines, even if they are called M. 

Whilst not a — grouped lines, the tariff provisions are rather complicated, § live 

and the financial saving as compared with an ordinary J expe 

independent installation is not enough to provide any § into 

very compelling inducement. But the experiment is @ will 

worth trying, and the telephone authorities have pre- J to b 

sumably made some attempt to satisfy themselves that J of | 

Just there will be a reasonable demand for the new facilities. J Mini 

The efliciency of the telephone service is steadily de- J com 

veloping in many directions, notably in’ the speeding- best 

up of trunk-call connexions, but what is really wanted is J defic 

a reduction of the cost of the ordinary subseriber’s line. J nom 

It would be a sound business risk to cut the cost in con # Fina 

fidence that enough new subscribers would be gained Bass 

thereby to make good the apparent loss. vari 

* . . . reco 

General O'Duffy Charged vill 

The political situation in Ireland during the last week 9 gn ¢ 

or two has varied between the sublime, the mock-sublime J fing, 

and the wholly ridiculous, against a background that J jee¢ 

threatens tragedy. There was a moment of glory for J ithe 


General O'Duffy when he was arrested in full view of the | the 
crowd at Westport wearing his blue shirt, and another 

when he was released from custody on the judge's order, 
since the wearing of a blue shirt was not an offence 
known to the law. The judiciary at least touched the A 
heights of sublimity. Bvt in vain. General O'Duffy § exp: 
has been summoned to appear before a Military ‘Tribunal J) the 


Coa 


to answer charges of the most scrious possible nature; J and 
and these include charges of sedition and of an offence no The 
less than that of inciting ‘persons to murder Mr. de Fable 


Valera. The General, it should be noted, had already § the 
publicly repudiated words attributed to him by a local J gam 
newspaper—the words which appear to be the basis of Fama 
the main charge against him. We make no comment on Ff to | 
the impending trial. It must be hoped that though the J) asi 
Tribunal before which he is to appear is a Military one, J sehe 
it will give proper weight to the evidence and give «J is ¢ 
verdict in accordance with it. Enough for the moment J par 
to say that domestic politics in the Free State have reached J ¢o-c 


a sorry pass when the head of. the Executive fecls it § it. 


necessary to sanction the bringing of charges of scdition J feet 
against the leader of the Opposition, who, after a swing J by: 
of the electoral pendulum, would be Mr. de Valeras§ isa 
natural successor in office, Sior 
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Mr. Roosevelt and Silver 

As an appropriate Christmas benevolence President 
Roosevelt has added spangles of silver to his points of 
gold, and the mining States of the South are still associat- 
ing his name with Santa Claus in a legal toast. The 
President may have a variety of reasons for his new 
ilver-purchase policy, but one reason he unquestionably 
has. He is definitely buying silver at an enhanced price 
to break the inflationist bloc before Congress meets next 
Wednesday. The farmers want inflation, and if the miners 
joined them they could together force Mr. Roosevelt's 
hand. It is, of course, possible that the miners will not 
be satisfied with a 50 per cent. rise in the price of silver. 
They may press for bimetallism. But with such a dona- 
tion already in their hands they can hardly ask for fiat 
money. And whether his reserves are gold, or gold and 
silver, matters little to Mr. Roosevelt. These are interim 
policies. Either of them can, and neither of them need, 
survive when he has established the commodity dollar. 
But if gold and silver purchases enable him to issue more 
currency, or give him a firmer grip over Congress, or 
merely make people think prices are going to rise, he has 
done part of the work that he has set himself. 

* * * * 


The French Budget Through 

M. Chautemps Government in France is 
live longer than cither its friends or enemies at first 
expected, The Budget is now through, and till it plunges 
into the next Finance Bill in March or April the Cabinet 
will have fairly smooth water before it. That is much 
to be desired on every ground in view of the importance 
of the international negotiations in = which’ French 
Ministers are already involved, and will be for long to 


going to 


come. The Budget’s success is not much better at the 
best than a face-saving compromise, for towards a 
deficit of over 6,000 million franes no more than a 


nominal 4.476 million has been provided for, and the 
Finance Minister himself will no doubt be as surprised 
ws anyone if this amount is actually collected. For 
various obligations to be met in the immediate future 
recourse will have to be had to the usual loans, and they 
will only be obtainable at rates which mean new burdens 
on future budgets. The complete reform of the French 
financial system promised by M. Chautemps is highly 
necessary, but the prospect of M. Chautemps or any 
other Minister remaining in office long enough to carry 
the reform through is all too slender. 


* * * * 


Coal and Royalties 

A flood of propaganda appears to have been let loose, 
expressing the views of coal-owners who are disturbed by 
the report of the Coal Mines Reorganization Commission, 
and the promise of Government legislation next year. 
The Commission, as is clear from the Report, has not been 
able to accomplish very much since its appointment under 
the 1980 Act. Recognizing that voluntary amal- 
gamations would be worth far more than compulsory 
amalgamations, they have attempted to get the owners 
to put forward schemes of their own. But even when, 
asin Yorkshire, a majority was in favour of co-ordinating 
sehemes (falling far short of mergers) an obstinate minority 
is capable of blocking the way. ‘The Commission is pre- 
pared to use its powers to enforce limited schemes of 
co-ordination, and the Government is prepared to support 
it. But is this enough to set this basic industry on its 
feet? There is one decisive step which was recommended 
by the Royal Commission in 1925, the necessity of which 
is also clearly indicated by the Reorganization Commis- 


sion the nationalization of the mineral rights. Nothing 


less than this will secure adequate centralization of the 
industry in large units and get rid of wasteful and suicidal 
competition. The Government has a_ great oppor- 
tunity for passing a piece of drastic legislation which 
would bring new hope to the second largest industry of 
this country. 
* * * * 

The Mount Sinai Bible 

After many vicissitudes, including a long sojourn in 
the Imperial Library at Petrograd under the Communist 
régime, the Coder Sinaiticus has found its way from a 
waste-paper basket in a monastery at Mount Sinai to 
an honoured place in the British Museum. We find it 
difficult to understand the attitude of those who have 
accused the Government of extravagance in deciding 
to spend £50,000—half the purchase price—in acquiring 
this priceless manuscript volume from the Soviet Govern- 
ment. Concerning the value of this book as an original 
source from the text of the Bible, its use to Biblical 
students, and the intrinsic beauty of its penmanship 
it is not necessary here to add anything to what has been 
said elsewhere. ‘There are only two standards by which 
the acquisition or neglect of such a work can be judged 
—that of the monks at Mount Sinai, for whom it was 
waste paper, and that recognized by the Government, 
which saw that it ought to be a possession for all the world 
for all time, guarded and preserved by the experts of 
the greatest of all museums. 

* & * * 


Good News from the Clyde 

The announcement that shipbuilding orders booked on 
the Clyde during November exceeded the total output 
of the river’s yards for all this year is evidence of a 
new spirit and a new hope. On the face of it new con- 
struction on any substantial scale is an anomaly at a time 
when two-thirds of the country’s available tonnage is laid 
up. Actually it denotes a bold decision to scrap the 
obsolete and go to look for business with the newest, most 
economic and most efficient ships. Work on the new 
Cunarder will, no doubt, dominate everything else for the 
next year, but orders for other smaller liners have recently 
been placed. The economic effects of the expansion 
in construction, of course, reach far beyond the Clyde 
itself in the form of increased employment ; but the chief 
importance of the new accession of activity is as proof of 
the confidence of men accustomed to gauge the future 
with some accuracy that business generally will be such 
as to keep the new tonnage employed on a dividend- 
earning basis. 

* * * * 

Water in the Villages 

The Government, as we know, is alive to the necessity 
of improving rural water supplies. It intends to make a 
State grant to the amount of a million a vear, and con- 
sumers and local authorities will make contributions to the 
schemes which concern them. Sir Hilton Young was not 
in a position to tell the deputation that recently waited 
upon him what the provisions of his new Bill will be. He 
did, however, say that the object of the scheme would be 
the “ development of local resources,” and further hinted 
that full use would be made of the Regional Committee 
machinery. Until the Government is prepared to face 
so vast an undertaking as water supplies on a national 
scale, districts should go ahead as well as they can with 
local arrangements. But in every possible case these 
should be at least on a regional scale. Too often the 
vicinity of a town has meant the impoverishment of the 
water supplies of the villages. Water-planning is needed 
just as town-planning is needed; and the “ region” 
cannot be too big. 
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This Country’s Choice 


HOUGH Parliament remains in recess for another 
month the wheels of diplomacy are already 
revolving again at all their normal speed. The moment 
is critical. The fate of the Disarmament Conference 
is as uncertain as ever. The alignments of the Powers 
if and when they do find themselves once more at 
Geneva are completely doubtful. And nothing, it has 
unfortunately to be acknowledged, is more conjectural 
than the policy of the National Government in Great 
Britain. So far as declarations by responsible Ministers 
are concerned we are thrown back on the little more 
than conventional homage paid to the League of Nations 
by Sir John Simon in the debate on foreign affairs a 
week ago. Regarding that the necessary comment 
was made by Sir Austen Chamberlain in language of 
studied restraint when he observed that “not only 
was there great uncertainty in foreign countries as to 
exactly what our policy was, but great uncertainty 
among our own people, who were restless and unhappy 
beeause they did not know the principles on which 
our policy was based.” The Cabinet as a whole and 
the Foreign Secretary in particular have much to answer 
for when so strong, albeit so independent, a supporter 
of the Government is constrained to pass such strictures 
as Sir Austen did out of the wealth of his great expe- 
rience. Even in reference to his pending ecnversations 
with the French Prime Minister and Signor Mussolini Sir 
John Simon was at pains to disillusion anyone who 
might suspect him of having any glimmering of a policy 
of his own by protesting that he was simply going to 
explore the French and Italian Government’s ideas. 

In sober fact there is nothing that has contributed 
more tothe maintenance of instability in Europe in 
the past six weeks than the fact that while Germany 
has a definite policy—repudiation of the Disarmament 
Conference and the League of Nations—and_ proclaims 
it; while France has a definite policy—adhesion to the 
League and the Conference—and proclaims it; while 
Italy has a policy no less definite—reform of the League 
and the creation of a concert of Great Powers—and 
proclaims it, Great Britain, which with her Dominions 
should exercise a preponderating influence at Geneva, 
and make a preponderating impression at Washington, 
leaves. as Sir Austen Chamberlain comments, both the 
world and her own people completely uncertain 
where she stands. Sir John Simon no doubt comes 
in for something more than his fair share of censure, for 
the real cause of the paralysis, if rumour can be trusted, 
is a divided and hesitating Cabinet, and the present 
Foreign Secretary is not the man to put a policy before 
his colleagues and indicate that they can cither endorse 
it or find someone else to fill his place. Yet Great 
Britain’s decision is perfectly capable of turning the 
scale between the organization of settled peace and 
the perpetuation of an anarchy whose inevitable end 
is war—war from which it is inconceivable that we 
should be able to keep aloof. That indeed is only half 
the truth. The full truth is that doubt as to what 
this country would do in certain definite contingencies 
is driving other nations away from the idea of faith 
in an international organization which can only be 
effective if this country gives it unstinted support, 
and back to reliance on precisely those weapons which 
the League of Nations was created to render obsolete. 

The Government's hesitations are surprising, for 
nothing would restore its slightly waning popularity more 
effectively than an unequivocal declaration of its purpose 
to co-operate to the full with every nation prepared to 


maintain in essentials a League of Nations which British 
statesmen took so large a part in creating. Despite the 
clamour of one or two vociferous organs in the Press the 
idea of the League has taken firm hold of the minds of 
the British people, whether in this country or the 
Dominions, since it corresponds to the Parliamentary 
institutions under which Britain has grown to greatness 
and to that association of free nations within a single 
Commonwealth that exhibited the principle of the 
League in being before the League itself had existence 
at all. But something more than mere words is needed 
now, for the case has come too near to going by default, 
In that connexion the article in another column from 
the pen of Sir Edward Grigg demands serious study, for 
it presents a plan whose approval by this country would 
create satisfaction and restore confidence throughout 
Europe. The proposal—that Great Britain and_ the 
Dominions should pledge themselves, in common with 
other nations, to join in declaring an economic boycott 
against any nation violating the Kellogg Pact— is simple 
in itself, caleulated to be effective in achieving its object, 
and in line with the logical idea worked out rather 
more claborately in Article XVI of the League of 
Nations Covenant. It is true that it is based on the 
Kellogg Pact rather than on the Covenant, but there 
is no opposition or rivalry between those two documents, 
The Pact today binds a larger number of States than 
the Covenant, and a guarantee of its observance could 
be a surer safeguard against war than any guarantee 
of the Covenant alone. And the more completely the 
world is safeguarded against war, the more effectively 
will the League of Nations be enabled to carry out its 
diverse and expanding tasks. 

The moment, it has been said, is critical. Hope after 
hope has been shattered in the last two years, but all 
hope is not dispelled finally yet. There is reason to 
believe that the conversations between the Foreign 
Secretary and French Ministcrs in Paris last weck did 
result in the establishment of a better understanding 
between the two Governments, and on the right basis, 
continued loyalty by both to the League of Nations, 
The French attitude is simple, unvarying, and essentially 
reasonable. In a world where each man is for himself 
France must arm to the utmost of her power. In a 
world where peace is organized on the basis of mutual 
support against lawless attack, disarmament is a 
practical possibility, and she will go far in the reduction 
of her fighting forces. If the League of Nations is to 
be deserted by its most important members, France 
must continue to consolidate her European _ alli- 
ances and think even of an expedient so desperate as 
a preventive war; certainly she can consider no scrious 
diminution of her own fighting strength. Here, once 
more, the attitude of our own country is decisive. If 
we are lukewarm about Geneva now, the outlook for the 
League is black. If we and France stand by it, the 
structure will be maintained, the machinery will con- 
tinue working ; and since the international organization 
of the world is inevitable, the gravitation of the severed 
units to the centre will in time recur. As for Italy, 
a great deal will depend on what Sir John Simon says 
to Signor Mussolini, for it is to be hoped he will not be 
content with merely listening to what Signor Mussolini 
has to say to him. Italy, it is certain, will not desert 
Geneva if she realizes that it is there that Great Britain 
and France intend to conduct their international business. 
If Sir John makes that unmistakably plain a great deal 
that needs forgiving may be forgiven him, 
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The Adding Machine 


F the whole civilized world today could become vocal 
and ask for a New Year’s gift, it would surely 
wish that it might bathe like Midas in the river Pactolus 
and be washed clean of the curse of gold. For it is in 
somewhat the same predicament as the King of Phrygia, 
who had foolishly begged of the God Dionysus that 
whatsoever he touched might be turned into the precious 
metal. Our food, our drink, our clothing, our news- 
papers. our political speeches, our waking thoughts. 
and our dreams have been turned, not indeed into gold 
—though even of that there is a superfluity lying idle in 
the vaults of banks—but into money matters. Recent 
generations have cultivated with more success than 
any of their predecessors the art of making money, 
and have been caught in the web they have spun. There 
is a superabundance of capital, a glut of the goods 
that capital is used to produce, and a_ soul-fatiguing 
surfeit of problems arising out of money. Our national 
and international problems are financial. Our political 
anxieties, crises and hopes are economic in character. 
The main subjects of diplomacy are international debts, 
the retention or abandonment of the gold standard, 
the policies of Central Banks, the exchanges and tariffs, 
whilst the main subjects of domestic politics are taxation, 
National Debt, trade balances, tariffs, subsidies, expendi- 
ture, cconomy, insurance, doles and means tests. Even 
conversation is dulled by the recurrence of certain 
topics: the “slump,” the lack of dividends .for the 
rich or of wages for the poor—problems of the “ new 
poor” at the top and the permanent poor at the bottom. 
It is unsatisfactory, to say the least of it, that our 
public life should thus be filled to repletion with considera- 
tion of a single theme, and that so many social faculties 
should become atrophied through disuse. The whole 
of society is in danger of being turned into an adding 
machine. Therefore, when politicians and business 
men begin to tell us, as they do, that things are improving 
factories getting busier, exports increasing, more 
workers absorbed in industry—we may well indulge 
the New Year hope, not only that the trade depres- 
sion is coming to an end, and that some measure of 
prosperity is in store for us, but also that we may 
be released from an incubus that is oppressing and 
starving the public mind, and checking its natural 
vigour and vital self-expression. For all these economic 
problems which we have been discussing so necessarily, 
vet ad nauseam, are in a sense negative problems ; 
they deal, not with vital activities, but obstacles to 
vital activity; not with ends, but at best with the 
financial means to ends; and in our absorption in 
the question of means we are apt utterly to lose sight 
of that for which they exist. Even in nineteenth-century 
England, profoundly concerned as it was with wealth- 
production, Parliament found time to give much attention 
to other matters--University education and the education 
of the masses, religious and ecclesiastical questions, the 
suffrage, the emancipation of slaves, the development of 
local government, the inspection of factories and the 
rights of small nationalities. 

It is true, there has been one supreme problem im- 
pending in politics which is not a financial one —the 
question of the government of India. It is the exception 
which proves the rule. We must look forward, with 
returning prosperity, to the release of public cnergy 
for many other activities of a constructive and disin- 
terested character. Never was it more important that 
unstinted-time should be given to the question of educa- 
tion in all its forms —that we should be able to think 


out and discuss in public the kind of education which 
this country needs at all stages to produce citizens 
equipped for the new conditions of life which are 
emerging, and the means of attaining it. There has 
been little disposition to consider the sort of instruction 
which should be given to elementary school children 
after the age of fourteen, so long as we could not afford 
to raise the school-leaving age. Freed from this financial 
obstacle, we shall find a host of practical problems 
awaiting sojution—the organization of the best curricula 
for children between the ages of 11 and 16, suitable school 
accommodation, the training of teachers. Elementary, 
secondary and University education will have to be 
more closely considered together as parts of an organic 
whole. We shall have to thrash out far more thoroughly 
the question of the respective parts to be played by 
the sciences, by modern languages, and literature and 
art in the preparing of young persons for industry, 
for commerce and for the professions. 

Social reform of other kinds, when we are freed from 
the incubus of restrictive finance, will present itself 
in more constructive and invigorating forms. In recent 
vears it has been mainly concerned with its narrower 
economic aspects—the finding, directly or indirectly, 
of wage-producing employment, the relief of unem- 
ployment, the provision of pensions, &c. Parliament 
has given much consideration to housing, but the 
problem has been so dominated by its financial aspect 
that we have thought mainly about the quantity or 
the price of houses, and little about their quality, or 
their right environment. In days of prosperity we 
shall as a matter of course set ourselves to remove the 
slums and build cnough houses, but what will become 
interesting and vitalizing in the housing problem will 
be the construction of houses really suited for the needs 
of the working classes, and the stimulating rivalry 
between local authorities vying with one another in 
the pursuit of the best town-planning schemes and 
the most remarkable additions to local amenities. Just 
as, recently, the city of Hull had reason to congratulate 
itself on being the first local authority to submit a slum 
clearance plan to the Ministry of Health, so on all sides 
we may hope to find local bodies proud to have led the 
way in abolishing bungalow horrors like Peacchayen, 
or to have driven a broad thoroughfare through the 
heart of some congested area, or to have put a stop 
to motor-track profiteering which would exploit the 
open spaces of the Downs. 

It may be that religious issues will never again be 
debated in Parliament so earnestly as in the past —perhaps 
it is hardly desirable that they should—but it would be 
gratifying to know that if any great religious questions 
arose again demanding the attention of the State, Parlia- 
ment would have the time and the freedom of mind to give 
attention to them. But there are matters concerning the 
artistic possessions and the culture of the nation which 
demand far more attention than is ever given to them 
today. In more prosperous times we should certainly 
be required to bestow more thought on the preservation 
and augmentation of the national art collections (which 
in cash alone happen to be worth hundreds of millions 
of pounds), and insist on the full training (and adequate 
payment) of staffs of curators for the London and provin- 
cial museums. Public opinion, believing good drama to 
be desirable for the nation, would encourage the scheme 
for a National Theatre ; and believing good music to be 
desirable, would demand a National Opera House ; and 
in course of time no city would consider itself civilized 
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unless it had done something to promote exhibitions of 
art, good drama, good music, and to preserve the natural 
beauties in its vicinity. . 
It may well happen in the future that questions relating 
to work and employment will be comparatively simple, 
and that the dominant problem will be the provision of 
suitable facilities for the use of leisure. We need not 
speculate on the new questions that will arise from new 
inventions and discoveries—the regulation of private 





flying, or artistic communication through the ether, oy 
the interference with private thought by means of tele. 
pathy. Such matters, at the moment, are speculatiye, 
But it is evident that wherever we turn there are fres), 
matters of profound interest to society, as well as the old 
questions which are certain to recur, demanding that wa 
should set our public energies free from the strangle. 
hold of dull finance and direct them to more promising 
channels, : 


A Spectatot’s Notebook 


HE emphasis I laid in a paragraph in this column a 
fortnight ago on the importance of the disarmament 
conversations which had just taken place in Downing 
Street during Lord Tyrrell’s visit to London is justified 
by all the news that reaches me from private sources of the 
interviews between Sir John Simon and French Ministers 
in Paris at the end of last week. Owing to other pre- 
occupations, the Paris talks attracted relatively little 
attention in the daily Press, but they did, according to my 
information, visibly reassure the French, who were pro- 
foundly perturbed by their complete ignorance of what 
this country’s attitude on certain major questions was. 
For France the League today is even more important than 
the disarmament problem, for the League means inter- 
national co-operation and, in theory at any rate, some kind 
of international guarantee against aggression. On British 
devotion to the League at least Sir John Simon was able 
to give definite assurances, and the phrase at the end of 
the official communiqué regarding “ the importance of 
maintaining the authority of the League of Nations ” 
meant not less, but actually more, than it said. The result 
is that France, which might have been driven to negotiate 
some kind of convention with Germany outside the frame- 
work of the Covenant, will go to Geneva in January 
knowing that this country is with her in spirit as well as 

in mere form. 

* * * * 

Now comes the interview of Sir John Simon with Signor 
Mussolini. The importance of that lies, or may well lic, 
in the fact that Signor Mussolini's plan for reform of the 
League of Nations, based on a concert of the great Powers, 
is going by no means well. M. Litvinoff showed no 
enthusiasm for it, and when Signor Mussolini’s envoy, 
Signor Suvich, went to Berlin ten days ago he discovered 
that the Germans had equally little interest in a proposal 
whose effect, in its authors’ intention, would be to 
strengthen, rather than weaken, a League with which 
Germany in her present frame of mind desires to have no 
traffic. All this points to one natural conclusion—that 
Great Britain, France and Italy can best serve both 
themselves and the world as a whole by working together 
in the closest co-operation, and at Geneva. The question 
is whether Sir John Simon will be able to convince Signor 
Mussolini of that. 

* * * * 

Journalism today is so often cheap, and so often justly 
stigmatized, that when the readers of a great paper are 
given a piece of great journalism worthy of the highest 
traditions of the past it is only just that tribute should be 
paid to the journal and the writer. Memory would have 
to range far—perhaps to some of the best of the War 
correspondence of nearly twenty years ago—to find a 
piece of descriptive writing comparable to the account 
of the French train disaster in last Wednesday’s 
Times. The sacred anonymity of Times writers must 
be respected, and all that can be said of this writer is 
that the article bore the usual heading, “* From Our Own 
Correspondent.” But his success in depicting in clean, 


simple phrases, impressive not through flamboyancy but 
through restraint, the horror of the night, the fog, the 
frost, the terror of the tragedy that descended on a little 
wayside station and its staff, was extraordinary. Fortune 
allowed the author more leisure than most reporters of 
railway accidents enjoy to give form and style to his 
message, but few journalists with a week to work in would 
have produced a piece of writing of anything like such 
quality. 
* * * * 

I listened in this year to more of the Christmas broad- 
casting than I usually do, and failed once more to repress 
an involuntary thrill at the Empire broadcast, linking 
the Commonwealth from London by way of Dublin, 
Bermuda, Winnipeg, Wellington, Sydney, Bombay, 
Cape Town and back to London. But one item in the 
Christmas programmes stood out beyond anything of its 
kind I have heard, not merely in these last days but ever 
since I have listened in at all. That was the First Lesson 
in the carol-service at King’s College, Cambridge, on 
Christmas Eve. All I know of the reader is that he is a 
chorister, but the pure boyish voice, perfect in tone and 
no less perfect in modulation, was a thing of haunting 
beauty. Soon, no doubt, the voice will break, but mean- 
while the unnamed chorister may be satisfied to have 
given delight to millions of listeners. 

x* * * * 

The Lambeth rat is fast becoming a public character. 
At any rate, he now shares hospitality in the pages of 
The Times with the Loch Ness monster. He was found, 
you may remember, in the pocket of a prisoner convicted 
at the Lambeth Police Court as an incorrigible rogue and 
committed to the Sessions for sentence. But the rat was 
not convicted, and the question of its future main- 
tenance became immediate. The magistrate, Mr. 
McKenna, who is a humane man, decided that the poor- 
box might be charged with the rodent’s maintenance till 
its master’s fate is decreed some time early in January. 
But after that—what ? After that, thanks to a little 
Press publicity, the animal’s future seems to be well 
assured. Its board and lodging, which run to a round 
sum of a shilling a week, is secure for some four months 
ahead, thanks to small donations from members of the 
magistrate’s club, and in addition I hear that offers of 
permanent adoption are now dropping in. Master and 
pet must, of course, be reunited in the end, but their 
s2paration looks like lasting some time yet. 

* * x * 

I hear interesting reports of the researches into influ- 
enza and the common cold now in progress at a well- 
known hospital in the London area. Fresh confirmation 
has been obtained of the conclusion to which recent 
experiments in various countries have pointed, that 
influenza is due to a filter-passing virus rather than a 
bacillus. The production of cultures is in train, and it 
is hoped that at no very distant date inoculation against 
influenza will.have been sufficiently developed to confer 
good prospects of immunity, JANUS, 
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A British Peace Lead . 


By SIR EDWARD GRIGG, M.P. 


HERE are still, it seems, many people who believe 
that the peace of Europe may be permanently 
safeguarded by a Disarmament Convention. The wish 
in this belief is, I fear, stronger than the thought ; for 
behind disarmament there lies the further problem 
how a Convention, if secured, is to be permanently main- 
tained, and there can be no real security for peace until 
that problem is faced and solved. Not that a Dis- 
armament Convention is not in itself highly desirable. 
We are all anxious to gain time, and time gained 
js always something. The greater problem, however, 
js the safeguarding of peace, not over the next few 
years, but over a longer future. How can that be 
done ? 

We have to face the fact that one or more of the signa- 
tories of a Disarmament Convention may terminate or 
disregard it ; or else may seek to extort fresh concessions 
by the threat of terminating it—threats which, when 
once successful, are certain to recur. A Disarmament 
Convention in itself will give no security whatever, unless 
during the years in which it first operates measures are 
taken to make the repudiation of it unprofitable for any 
of its signatories, however powerful. Germany, in par- 
ticular, is a profoundly dissatisfied Power. She has 
suffered many losses which she regards as intolerable ; 
and while there is every reason why her present rulers 
should wish for at least an interval of peaceful recupera- 
tion, they have preached to every young German the 
faith that by war, and war alone, can Germany attain 
her legitimate ambitions. The German General Staff is 
still what it has been for two generations—the decisive 
factor in all the longer aims and plans that make up the 
ensemble of German policy. It is obvious that although 
Germany's leaders do not at present want war (they 
would be insane if they did) they still believe in war or 
the threat of war as the only means by which the 
German race can ultimately attain its proper place in the 
world. The conclusion of a Disarmament Convention 
may gloss over this fact for a time; it cannot in itself 
alter it, and, if it blinds us to the fact, it may in the end 
do not good but harm. 

leeling in England is both baffled and bewildered at 
the present time. We see quite clearly that it is useless 
to deny to a nation of 65 millions, able, industrious and 
highty organized, a status in the world equivalent to its 
capacity and size. Any attempt permanently to batten 
down a force of that character must end in an explosion 
of some kind. To this problem Disarmament Conven- 
tions are no solution; they cannot alter the menace 
latent in the strength and quality of the German people, 
if that people continues to put its faith in war. The 
Germans claim equal status; the French reply that 
without some system of collective security German re- 
armament spells either German domination or European 
war. The claim is just; yet the reply is true. We may 
not like it, but Europe knows that the solution—and the 
only solution—is in our hands. If Germany is to have 
equal status without once again exposing Europe to the 
constant menace of war, the leaders of Germany must be 
brought to feel that the risks involved in making or 
threatening war are greater than any gain they can hope 
to derive from it. No Power but the British Empire can 
achieve that result. Germany will never again challenge 
a combination which includes us. 

This security may be hard to achieve ; and some years 
may pass while negotiation proceeds. But I am _ con- 


vinced that this is the road which British policy should 
pursue, and that our Government here and now should 
give the first lead. We have an instrument ready to our 
hands in the Pact of Paris, often known as the Briand- 
Kellogg Pact, which all Powers, including the United 
States, have signed. Under that Pact the High Con- 
tracting Parties ‘‘ condemn recourse to war for the 
solution of international controversies and renounce it as 
an instrument of national policy in their relations with 
one another.” They undertake further never to seek, 
except by pacific means, the solution of disputes or 
conflicts that may arise. The weakness of the Pact as 
it stands is that the High Contracting Parties undertake 
no obligation should a breach of it occur. It will never 
be accepted as a collective guarantee of peace until that 
omission is repaired. This is where a joint effort by the 
Governments of the Empire may once again, as in 1914, 
alter the history of the world. Let us first discuss with 
the Dominions whether it is not of supreme interest for 
them as for us to guarantee observation of the Pact, if 
the other six Great Powers will do so too. Let us also 
discuss the form which the guarantee should take ; much 
will turn upon that. 

Lord Howard of Penrith, whose distinguished dipiomatic 
service in the United States and elsewhere lends special 
weight to his views, has suggested in a remarkable 
pamphlet* that the best guarantee may be found in a 
collective financial and economic boycott of any Power 
that breaks the Pact. I hope that this suggestion may 
be thoroughly explored. Its main difficulty from our 
standpoint is that a boycott damages the Powers which 
impose it as well as the Power on which it is imposed, 
and that our vulnerability in this way is proportionate to 
our world-wide financial dealings and the multiform 
character of our trade. The risk is undeniable ; but some 
risk must be taken, if peace is to be firmly secured, and no 
risks or costs can from our standpoint compare with 
those of another great European war. 

We must, moreover, realize that the boycott is an act 
of non-neutrality, if not of war. It may bring retaliation 
upon our nationals and our territories, as well as on our 
business and our trade. It, therefore, implies readiness 
for defence. But whatever course British policy may 
take, it will count less and less in trade negotiations, and 
in every department of international affairs if our defences 
are plainly disproportionate to the protection of our great 
centres of population, our food supplies and our commerce. 
It is vital to secure that the level at which our defences 
are maintained should be brought to the lowest possible 
point at which other Powers will agree to maintain theirs. 
Within a real Pact of Security that level may, we hope, 
be very low indeed. But whatever the treaty limits, we 
must within them be up to strength or our influence in 
all that concerns us will sink and sink. 

Can then our democracies be persuaded to face the 
problem of Germany’s claim to equal status and to 
undertake the responsibility, which alone can avert war ? 
I believe that they can. But the facts must be stated 
plainly, here and oversea. We must not ignore the 
problem of security, if our efforts for peace are not to be 
so many pious gestures which the world will ignore. Let 
us face the fact boldly and give the lead which the world 
requires, 





* The Prevention of War by Collective Action. By the Rt. Hon, 
Lord Howard of Penrith, (Burns Oates and Washbourne.) 
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The Future Life: 


————— 


A Summing Up 


By EDWYN BEVAN 


HE task is laid upon me of concluding this series of 
articles on the ‘* Future Life,’ as was the task of 
opening it. The articles have, I think, corroborated what 
I ventured to assert in my introductory article—that 
Science in the twentieth century can give neither proof 
nor disproof of personal existence after death. 

For both Professor Elliot Smith and Professor Julian 
Huxley one main ground for denying or doubting per- 
sonal survival is the obvious fact that savages believe in 
it, and our belief in it today seems continuous with the 
beliefs of our primitive ancestors. To me it appears that 
the continuity of our beliefs with those of primitive man 
is, in itself, no evidence at all, one way or the other. For 
that fact is equally explicable on the hypothesis that the 
belief is true and on the hypothesis that it is false. If 
the belief is true, it is only what one would expect that 
primitive man should have had some notion of it involved 
in a haze of childish imaginations ; if the belief is false, 
you can explain its continuance today as simply that of a 
primitive delusion which reason has not yet killed. All 
this demonstration that our savage ancestors believed 
something is irrelevant to the question whether that 
something is true or false; for while they believed a 
great deal that was false, they also believed a great dea] 
that was true. Modern Science is continuous with beliefs 
of primitive man which the scientist recognizes to have 
been true. You interpret the continuity differently ac- 
cording as you think, on the data before you today, that 
any particular belief is warranted or not. On that the 
question turns. 

Onc thing, I think, is clear: you cannot cut off this 
question of human survival by itself and determine 
your attitude to it apart from the whole mass of things 
which determine your general attitude to the universe. 
If, for instance, you are convinced that a Christian view 
of the universe is, as a whole, the true one, then for you 
belief in personal survival is part of a system of beliefs 
which stand or fall together. It is noteworthy how each 
of those contributors to the present series who believes in 
human survival bases this belief upon a pre-supposition 
about the universe as a whole. In one form or anothe: 
they each urge that the belief must be true, if the universe 
has a meaning. Dr. Jacks argues that if one pictures the 
belief not there, one sees the whole recognized scheme of 
values breaking down. Mr. Christopher Dawson puts it that 
the belief is reasonable “‘ if mind is the key to reality and 
the cosmie process has a spiritual significance.” Mrs. 
Alfred Lyttelton asks whether “the utterances of the 
saints and prophets and of Christ are not to be admitted 
as evidence at least of the intuitions of mankind.” Pro- 
fessov Simpson says that it would be a “ gigantic anti- 
climax ” if the world process ended in the extinction of 
man; that it is “Shard to believe” that saints and 
criminals alike cease to exist at death. The world process 
would not then, he says, be a ‘“ reasonable” process. 
Now to me it seems indubitable that the world process 
would be without “ meaning,” would be, in that sense, 
not “reasonable,” unless in some way Spirit were 
immune from the decay of matter, and I cannot myself 
conceive of the existence of Spirit as other than the 
existence of persons ; but it is a tremendous assumption 
that the universe has a meaning. There is an ambiguity 
about the word “reasonable.” For the purposes of 
Science it is enough that the world should be * reason- 
able ” in the sense of its having a constant pattern which 
you can progressively find out, so as to be able to infer or 
predict what is not yet matter of experience, But when 


we speak of “ reasonableness ” in connexion with human 
action it means something different: it connotes value, 
An action is “ reasonable ” when the end secured by it jg 
worth the effort, when the action realizes value, or 
sufficient value. In this sense the universe is “ reason. 
able ” if it is directed to realize what the spirit in man 
‘an recognize as value. But because the universe jg 
“reasonable ” in the sense of having a uniform pattern 
it by no means follows that it is ‘‘ reasonable” in the 
sense of realizing value. That it is ‘‘ reasonable ”’ in this 
latter sense is, as was said just now, a tremendous as- 
sumption. But it is the assumption made by all religious 
faith. Why should anyone make it ? Because the oppo- 
site view, that the universe is without meaning, is no less 
a tremendous assumption, equally unproved. Some of 
the facts of the world process, as Professor Simpson and 
Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton show, point the other way. If 
we were not under the necessity of acting we should not 
be obliged to make any assumption at all; we could 
simply wait and see. But since we are compelled to act, 
we have to commit ourselves to an unproved assumption 

the agnostic no less than the believer. As Paseal said ; 
“TL faut parier.” 

Many people would feel it convenient if we could get 
out of this dilemma, if we could find a line of action which 
would be appropriate whichever hypothesis proved the 
true one. Professor Huxley seems to think this might be 
possible. If we follow the best line of conduct, he says, 
in respect of earthly requirements, then, should there 
turn out to be another life, we shall have acted in the way 
most suitable as a preparation for it. There seems to me 
in this view a measure of illusion. I should agree so far 
as to trust that any one who, not believing in another life, 
honestly is this life follows the leadings of his best self, 
will have a happy lot in any future life there may be. 
But that would not, I think, prevent such a man from 
suffering a great loss during his life here, if there is really a 
life beyond to which this life is preparatory, and he 
disregards it in all his action, and may perhaps mean the 
loss of an opportunity which even in the life beyond will 
not be recoverable. What may make such a view as 
Professor Huxley’s scem on first thoughts plausible is 
that a great part of conduct and of men’s moral judge- 
ments would not externally differ, whether any one acted 
in the belief that there is a future life or in the belief that 
there is not. But not a few problems of choice in con- 
duct present themselves, in which it does make all the 
difference, whether you have to reckon with a future 
life or not. The agreement between the good atheist 
and the good Christian would be mainly in regard to 
all that part of moral duty in which love to our neigh- 
bour is shown in seeking his material health and comfort. 
When the question comes of seeking our neighbour's 
spiritual good—the question what kind of inner attitude 
to the world and to life we ought to help our neighbour 
(our neighbour may be our child) to get or to maintain— 
the views of those who believe, and those who do not believe, 
in a future life can hardly fail to diverge. 

It is especially in regard to conduct in the matter of 
sexual relations that the question whether personal 
existence extends beyond this life is crucial. Even if 
this life were all, men might well abstain from acting 
like the beasts, and mere considerations of bodily comfort 
would dictate some kind of self-control in matters -of 
sex. But the demands which the Christian Church makes 
upon its members in this field go mue’: beyond this, and 
are quite unreasonable, except on the hypothesis that the 
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whole of this life is ‘‘ soul-making ”’ in view of an existence 
on bevond. That a man or a woman entangled in an 
unhappy marriage, for example, should put up with the 
restrictions of the bond, so long as the other partner lives, 
would, in most cases, be an uncalled-for spoiling of life, 
if this life were all. If, on the other hand, there is not 
only another life, but another life of the kind which the 
Christian faith supposes, it may well be that for a par- 
ticular person the whole of this life is meant to be a 
painful discipline of which the fruit will be an enlargement 
and enrichment of spiritual life hereafter. In such cases, 
aman may be confronted with alternative lines of conduct, 
in which the choice precisely turns on the question 
whether he is going to act on the hypothesis that there is 
a life bevond, such as the Christian faith supposes, or not : 
he has to take the risk of loss cither way, should he choose 
wrong. He cannot avoid the hazard of which Pascal 
speaks. And it should be clearly seen that it is not a 
question of attaching a future reward to a right line of 
conduct. which it would be nobler to follow without any 
thought of reward. To see the matter in that way is 
mere muddle-headedness. Sometimes the question what 
line of conduct is right depends on the future to be taken 
into account. A line of conduct appropriate to a being 
who is in process of training for a more perfect form of 
existence may be quite inappropriate to an ephemeral 
being. If certain kinds of self-mortification are reason- 
able only if there is a future life, then to impose them on 








oneself, if there is not future life; is not nobler; it is 
simply unreasonable. 

But it is not only because in many cases a different 
course of conduct is appropriate, according as you believe 
or do not believe in a future life, that it is vain to hope to 
find a mode of action which will secure you in either event, 
and relieve you from the necessity of opting. Even 
where the course of conduct followed by some one who 
believes that the world has a meaning, and some one who 
does not, is externally the same, it may have a very 
different inner content in the two cases. What hypo- 
thesis you adopt about a future life depends, as was said, 
on your total reaction, the combined reaction of your 
reason, your sense of values, your spiritual exigencies, 
your innermost self, to the universe and to the various 
interpretations of the universe, Christian and non- 
Christian, which are offered you in your human environ- 
ment. You may, when you have made your choice, try 
to justify it by arguments; but your arguments can 
never give the whole reason why you choose as you do. 
The reason lies too deep. Any one who shares the Christian 
conviction will probably say that it did not feel like a 
choice at all; it was rather that something greater than 
himself laid hold of him and he recognized the grasp of 
God. 

[The “ Future Life” articles of which this is the last will 
shortly be published by Messrs. Methuen, by arrangement 
with Tun Spectator, in the form of a shilling booklet.| 


Fascism in Austria 


By ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 


WO questions may be said to have dominated 
Austrian politics this month. What was the 
Bishops’ Conference about in decreeing the withdrawal 
of all Austrian priests from political activity ? Is the 
outline of Austria’s political reconstruction, so bravely 
heralded by Dr. Dollfuss in September, at last to become 
clearcr ~what in fact is Austrian Fascism to be? The 
publication today of a new Pastoral Letter from the 
Austrian Bishops to their flocks goes some way to provide 
the answers. 

The episcopal conference took place at the beginning 
of December. The decision about priests in politics 
was hailed, at first, as a surrender to an imminent Nazi 
régime in Austria—a scramble on the part of the Catholics 
to escape from the political arena before the Nazis 
should foree upon them the humiliation to which the 
German Centre Party was subjected in July. But 
even at the time the wisest judges pointed out that, 
while providing a retreat in case of catastrophe, the 
decision of the Bishops should be related to the con- 
ception of the new corporate State. For priests to 
withdraw from political activity today means to resign 
their posts in the clerical or Christian Social party. 
But tomorrow all political parties are to be dissolved, 
while vocational organizations will take their place ; 
among these, the clergy will no doubt be placed in the 
position of honour. This interpretation of the Con- 
ference decision is admitted in the Pastoral Letter. 

There has long been, in Austria, a considerable section 
of middle-class opinion which was strongly anti-clerical, 
hostile. that is to say, to the whole character of the 
Austria which was ruined by the Hapsburgs and _ in 
part reconstructed by Seipel. In Carinthia, moreover, 
many of the peasants are anti-clerical too, and Pro- 
testantism has a strength which is otherwise unknown 
in Austria. The fact that the Catholic priests sometimes 
Claim justice for the Slovene minority here makes their 
opponents very German, and Carinthian Protestantism 


Vienna, December 23rd. 
“ German Christian.’ While the Nazis have thus been 
able to make a particularly successful appeal to the 
Carinthians, they have been aided in the country as 
a whole by the fact that the Dollfuss Patriotic Front 
has had only a very superficial success because it is 
known to be financed by Jews. Now on December 9th 
at the last sitting of the Bishops’ Conference, and in 
the presence of Cardinal Innitzer, the Primate, a certain 
Pater Schmidt made a speech, the summarized Press 
reports of which made a definitely anti-Semitic im- 
pression. Thus it appeared for a moment as if the 
Catholics were prepared to abandon, along with their 
political ambition, their insistence upon the essential 
importance of creed as against race. The autumn 
has witnessed a continuous guerilla warfare between 
the Government and the Catholics in Germany. and 
people asked themselves whether the Vatican had, 
despite the Catholic festival in Vienna in September, 
despaired of its hold upon the whole of greater Germany ? 
In truth, the Austrian Bishops “ ont reculé pour miewr 
sauter.” The Conference cleared the way, and now the 
-astoral Letter denounces the principles of National 
Socialism with no uncertain voice. ‘ Humanity is one 
family,”’ it declares, “* bound by justice and love; we 
therefore condemn the National Socialist racial miscon- 
ception which leads, and must lead, to inter-racial hatred 
and conflict.” And again, “* Religion stands above all 
nationalism, for it is not national, but super-national.” 
Wise men in Austria place greater confidence in Innitzer 
than in Dollfuss, and it is indeed as if the Bishops had 
taken command, and as if Austria will be, more than 
ever before, the child of Rome. Austrian Fascism will 
then be not Italian, nor yet German, but clerical, 
Fascism. This means, as Dr. Dollfuss announces at 
Geneva, that a species of Guild Socialism will be erected 
upon the basis of the Papal Encyclical Quadragesimo 
Anno, The Encyclical and the new Pastoral Letter both 
indicate a society organized in vocational groups of repre- 
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sentatives elected by the different vocations. The posi- 
tion of these representatives will probably be only 
advisory, for authoritarian leadership is advocated. But 
the Catholic Church has always ridiculed the notion of the 
Hegelian infallibility of the State, since only the authority 
of the Church derives from God. It is probably accurate 
to say that the Catholic State, while contributing the 
principle of Censorship to the conception of Fascism, 
wholly rejects the systematized cruelty which charac- 
terizes: National Socialism in Germany. Obstreperous 
Nazis in Austria are “‘ detained ” at a camp at Wollersdorf 
near Wiener Neustadt, where they were without heating 
when the cold spell of weather began. It is significant 
that Cardinal Innitzer visited the Wéllersdorf camp, and 
insisted to the Chancellor that such conditions could not 
be allowed. 

Although the Church at the moment is probably 
stronger than any political group and seems to be the 
main prop of Dr. Dollfuss, it is characteristic of Austria 
that it can by no means be aflirmed that the policy of the 
Catholics is to be adopted without modification and 
compromise. While the Peasants’ Landbund supports 
the elective principle in the new vocational or corporate 
State, the industrialists and the landowners of the 
Heimwehr are violently opposed to this; they wish for 
authoritarian nomination from above, as in Italy and 


———==== 


Germany. The Cabinet Minister Schmitz has been given 
the chief responsibility for the construction of the new 
Austria. He is a Right Wing Clerical, and he has begun to 
work on the principle of nomination, by abolishing the 
election of representatives of the workers in Government 
employment ; the members of the Arbeiterkammer, hither. 
to elected by all workers, whose health was insured, are 
also now to be nominated. The split between the Right 
and Left Wing Christian Socials has been growing, and jt 
remains to be seen whether the Bishops, the Left Wing 
Clericals and the Social Democrats, can successfully 
combat the interests which press for nomination, but 
which have hitherto avoided its application to themselves, 
It is worth notice that the Bishops’ Pastoral Letter makes 
no attack upon the Marxist Social Democrats, quoting 
only the Encyclical of 1881 at their expense. 

The further meaning of clerical fascism may be to 
some extent observed in the new law against * double- 
earning ” (Doppelverdienerturm). This law compels all 
wives of men in Government employment to resign if 
they themselves are also in Government service. No 
married woman is in future to be eligible for any State 
paid job. Finally, the law enacts that no man who lives 
with a woman to whom he is not married may remain in 
Government service, The insistence upon Catholic social 
morality is clear. 


The Unsimple Life 


By EDITH SHACKLETON 


HEN some of us were very young we talked a lot 
about the Simple Life. Nine bean rows would 
we have, though we were drawn to nothing so laborious 
as three acres and a cow. ‘Some of us knew “ Walden ” 
almost by heart, and were sure that our souls would 
grow “like corn in the night,” if over-complex English 
civilization (by which we usually meant our blood 
relations) would allow us to sit on doorsteps and think 
on the immensities.. There was a. no-breakfast craze 
and no-hat craze. We cut our hair short or let it grow 
long according to whether hairpins or going to the 
barber were the loathed complication. We were getting 
on well, in spite of some wet summers, when the War 
began and the Simple Life was forgotten. 

Is it not time, however, to raise the old cry again, 
but with a difference ? In the old days we were simple- 
lifers mainly in the cause of austerity and cheapness : 
now we might pursue simplicity for the sake of comfort 
and pleasure. During the last decade such progress has 
been made in the application of science to our domestic 
affairs that we should already all be living in a bright 
cupeptic case such as no people has known before, but 
actually most of us live in an irritating mess. How many of 
us have really good food at home, served with cheerful 
elegance, unless at a disproportionate cost ? How many 
of us live in the houses with perfect heating, lighting 
and plumbing that it is now possible to build? And of 
the few who have the enterprise to achieve these modern 
settings, how many have the intelligence or courage to 
live new lives in them instead of clinging to the domestic 
habits which belonged to a dingier age? 

When we go enviously to a friend’s new house, the pride 
of one of the most enlightened architects of the day, 
we may find the same stiffness of life which went with 
Edwardian plush, with gypsy tables and drab hot-water 
cans. The hostess, who should be gay as a child in a 
make-believe house among all her labour-saving devices, 
is still worried as to which servant ought to make the 
cook’s bed or clear the chauffeur’s teas. The servant 


shortage is over, but servant problems remain to devastate 





“Juxury ” flats and_ find 


seem such to a half-witted 


conversation. We inspect 
that the luxury would only 
snob. Liveried attendants stand in - entrances where 
the carpets are so soft that cne seems to walk on hat- 
brushes. Possibly there will be palms or goldfishes, 
But the tenant probably has to take himself up in the 
lift and give his guests a meal from a communal restaurant 
which, to a privately prepared meal, is as a walk through 
Hyde Park to being shown somebody’s own garden, 
Any woman who turns to domestic life with eyes 
cleared by experience in business or a profession must 
find herself disconcerted by the mountains of domestic 
labour, or of labour-saving expense, which go to produce 
our miserable mice of household comfort and_ beauty. 
Many a one may remember that once she heard something 
about the Simple Life, and wonder if that was the way 
to an ideal of houschold elegance and pleasure which did 
not depend on disproportionate effort behind the scenes. 
It is conjectural if the ideal was ever achieved. In 
Homeric times the family washing, we are led to believe, 
was a task in which a princess could take a hand and 
which left the laundresses still gay and energetic enough 
to play ball while the clothes dried. Today, though 
electricity is her slave, no lady gets any fun out of 


washing. But perhaps the Nausicaa bit was one of 
those in which Homer was nodding. Did Horace 


accomplish the ideal in his Sabine dale as he claims ina 
swaggering ode, or was he, in fact, rather bothered 
when Maecenas arrived unexpectedly with a few smart 
friends and there were not enough dessert plates and the 
house-boy’s manners were not those of the best Roman 
service ? Voltaire understood the ideal, though Candide 
did not quite achieve it when he took to cultivating his 
garden. Something very near it must have been 
reached in half-pagan Provencal farmhouses like that in 
which Mistral was reared, and R. L. Stevenson made a 
good shot at it on his ultimate island. As one wanders 
through certain old houses, like that just outside 
Chambéry where Rousseau lived with Madame de 
Warens, something in the simple disposition of the 
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rooms, Which are dignified without being grand, and the 
teeming fruit in the garden, suggests that even if the 
jdeal had not been accomplished in such a place it might 
be yet. 

It is a depressing thought that all these are Southern 
stories. We are apt to stage our Simple Life dreams in 
sunny places,. But we should not now be. baffled by 
mere Northern-ness as our forerunners were. The 
heating and lighting of an English house is now an easy 
matter and any English householder above the poverty 
line may have a command of hot water which makes the 
pride of Diocletian in this matter almost ridiculous. 
Yet we seem to keep house worse instead of better. 
Instead of feasting our friends we give them small doses 
of sherry and gin and toy sausages on the ends of sticks. 
Instead of wearing rich and beautiful clothes we are 
adopting fashions that seem likely to surpass the 
Edwardian modes in their silliness and denial of dignity 
tothe human form. Instead of decorating and furnishing 
our houses with the gaiety and fancy that our intra- 
mural release from. coal dust and lamp smoke should 
make possible we lapse, if we are enterprising enough 
to change at all, into oil cloth curtains and stark metal 
and leather and glass furniture whose strict utilitarianism 


only a dirty, labour-ridden age could have excused. In 
short, we are not keeping pace with our architects and 
our plumbers and electricians or even with the elementary 
education which is abolishing the illiterate servant. . We 
are not. getting enough fun for our money. 

The trouble is that those women who could afford to 
keep house in the best possible way, instead of trying 
the new things like water softeners and rubber floors 
and magic cookers which are always hot and clean and 
require almost no fuel, instead of celebrating the reduction 
of labour by becoming more decorative and hospitable, 
instead of ceasing to apply eighteenth-century rules of 
conduct to domestic staffs which need not (indeed, must 
not) in these days be ignorant or crude, assume that 
there is no glory in housekeeping and want to run dress 
shops. The young people who could afford to. start 
housekeeping on fresh and spacious lines go to live in 
fantastically inconvenient haylofts. For ways of life: 
must always filter down. Those of us who are on the 
hard-up side cannot bring about the standardizing and 
cheapening of the new aids to the enlargement of life or 
even set a simpler code of good manners. Suburbia 
will go on harassing itself with finger-bowl doilies long 
after they have disappeared from palaces. 


The Great Lake 


By T. R. GLOVER 


ATURE does not trouble much about straight lines ; 
she leaves them to men. But now and then she 
attempts something of the kind, as the line of the Cale- 
donian Canal shows. A more signal instance is her 
attempt to snap off a section from America. You sail 
ip the Hudson from New York in a straight line north- 
ward, past the splendid Palisades, past West Point 
(where the best-dressed men of America still parade in a 
uniform of a hundred years ago and more). The New 
York Central flies past you on the right, taking, like the 
old settlers, the easy water-way into the interior, to turn 
like them at an abrupt right-angle westward up the 
Mohawk. You, however, go straight on over lowish 
hills-(« portage in old days) down to Lake George, and 
from it by a small river into Lake Champlain, always 
northward, and out to the end of the crack by the 
Richelieu river, into the St. Lawrence. 

If you think the New World dull, you have never 
travelled along this cleavage. Westward of Lake George 
rise and spread, ever so far, the Adirondacks, with lakes 
and woods, memories of R. L. Stevenson and many 
another. Kast of it rises a sharp line of hills, from beyond 
Which on a still day you may hear the Delaware and 
Hudson trains. But the lake is all quiet and loveliness, 
dedicated to holidays. Wooded islands dot it, wooded 
hills surround it—everything tempts to the canoe and the 
climb. And for many a man and woman impulses of 
deeper birth are associated with the scene at Silver Bay. 
Quiet and beauty and God, today ; in old days, war. It 
was the regular war-path for English northward, for 
French southward, for Indians both ways. War canocs 
went up and down this lake. Fort William Henry stood 
near its head, British as the name Lake George, which 
replaced the older Lac St. Sacrement (George II is seldom 
associated with so much beauty); at the lower end, 
holding the stretch between the lakes, was a French fort, 
Carillon. This was the Ticonderoga of R. L. Stevenson’s 
glorious ballad. Today it is restored, and Britain and 
France, with surprising generosity, have given back old 
guns, marked G III and L XV, to tell the old story over 
again to the visitor. A lovely scene, with great historical 
memories—Champlain himself, the old Jesuits, wars of 
savage and civilized—and all is quict, 


Yet after two months—happy months in which I never 
saw a train, and the steamboat at noon and the Whippoor- 
will at dusk marked the hours—it was with a sense of 
freedom, almost of relief, that I found myself on the 
great lake, with no mountains or forests, only low hills, a 
half-derelict fort and an old city unobtrusively on its 
shore among its maples, and outward here a great island, 
there a small one, with glimpses between of the quiet sky 
touching the eternal stillness of the wonderful waters. 
For nothing has ever impressed me like the quict vastness 
of Lake Ontario. A summer at Chicago introduced me 
to Lake Michigan ; but with us the broken outlook varies 
the appeal. I have crossed Huron, crossed and skirted 
Superior, looked from afar on Erie, but “ the old Ontario 
shore ” (as the boys sang it) is another thing. 

To begin. do you realize the vastness ? The nephew 
returns to Scotland, and pilgrimages to the Broomiclaw, 
astounded to find so tiny a Clyde. And what sort of 
rivers do you have ? says the uncle. The St. Lawrence 
is fifteen miles across. That must be at the mouth! 
No ! at the source, says the unblushing youth ; and he was 
not far wrong; it is about that distance across to Cape 
Vincent in New York State. Sail up the Lake south- 
westward, and it is two hundred miles to Niagara ; at 
the widest it is fifty miles, and you never think of the land 
to the south. It is the smallest of the great lakes ; yet 
you could hardly believe there was so much fresh water 
in the world. One summer I went to and from Toronto 
(160 miles) on the old Grand Trunk ; half the way the 
train skirts the shore ; you sit and watch the stillness and 
the sunshine. 

Or again, that late summer evening years before, when 
we sat, the three of us, at the foot of Garden Island, and 
looked down the river. No, you don’t understand rivers 
in England ; this is beyond all you have seen. Off on the 
right is the long Wolfe Island ; on the left is the low hill, 
crowned with the half hidden fortress—beyond which the 
Cataraqui river flows into the lake ; there is Cedar Island 
with its woods and Martello tower ; but all these are but 
a frame for the river, vast and quiet. The city is two 
miles away, twinkling with its lights, and half lost. Now 
reflect; man has been about here for three centuries, 
has shorn down the forests, planted one fort and another, 
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built a city and a navy, tamed the fields, and fought 
battles; and Nature still triumphs; her wealth of waters 
dwarfs everything he has done to change the face of the 
Jand. Triumphs! She keeps a sanctuary of her own, 
here among the citics and fortresses and fields, The 
steamers do not break the peace. . There were forests on 
hill and shore, when first the French came; they are 
gone, but you see what the French saw, what the Loyalists 
saw. Their history lingers about the wide scene. 

It was in 1615 that Samuel Champlain, first of French- 
men, crossed the Lake, somewhere near here. He 
marked the Lake on his map of 1682, “* Lac de St. Louis.” 
A year later another map has it ‘Lac des Yroquois.” 
Fifty years later, you have a wider choice, in 1688— 
** Lac Frontenac ou Ontario et Skaniadorio ou St. Louis.” 
For on July 12th, 1673, up these last reaches of the river, 
between Cedar Island and the Fort Henry hill paddled 
a French expedition, with Count Frontenac himself, 
greatest of French governors, coming to found his fort - 
where you can trace its outline in the present battery. A 
hundred and more years later came the Loyalists. In the 
seventeenth century, you might say, the pick of England 
went to New England; in the eighteenth the pick of New 
England to Nova Scotia; and from New York to this 
shore. They saw the same scene in its grandeur, and on 
the site of Fort Frontenac among the forests they set 
Kingston, a name of significance, with Queenston at the 
Jake’s upper end, to let the “ rebels’? know “ under 


Marooned in 
By HUGH 


IF the real Robinson Crusoe had the good luck to 
Jand on an island where tropical conditions obtained 
and the problems of securing shelter and food were 
accordingly at a minimum, I felt justified in preparing 
for staging my first venture at such a life where both 
these problems are exceedingly acute by selecting an 
island which, though uninhabited, is within easy enough 
distance of other inhabited islands to make it reasonably 
likely that the waving of a coat would attract attention. 
I went further. The adjacent islands, if inhabited, 
are only sparsely so; a coat or something might be 
waved for weeks without being seen ; besides, my jacket 
and my raincoat are of a colour that would be practically 
indiscernible. My shirt is brighter, but the weather 
would prohibit any undressing for the purpose of 
removing it and waving it as a flag. I did not trust to 
such chances of rescue. I arranged with the boatman 
who took me over from the inhabited island of Whalsay 
to the uninhabited island of Linga to train his telescope 
ona given spot on the third day afterwards in the early 
afternoon, and, if I was seen standing there, to come 
over anc fetch me. If not, to keep on doing so every 
afternoon thereafter until I was so seen—if I ever was. 
The boatman suspected that I might commit. suicide, 
but he did not communicate his suspicions to anyone 
else; he did as he was told; he trained his telescope 
on the arranged spot in the early afternoon of the third 
day, but he was a bit of a Nelson. I was not there, as 
a matter of fact, but, even if I had been, he could not 
have scen me for a thick wall of fog (one of the many 
little matters I had not foreseen or provided for in the 
arrangements I made). Nevertheless he came, and I 
returned to Whalsay with him. 

I took no food with me to Linga, but I took a good 
supply of the thick black tobacco which is my habitual 
smoke and plenty of matches. I felt justified in doing 
this, since it was past the season when birds’ eggs are to 
be found all over ihe island and even the later period 








which king” they stood. They, as much as any group 
of men, made the Empire. 

Once, for five weeks, I lay in the hospital of Kingston 
in a room, high up, with a window on the Lake ; and how 
I revelled in it, day by day watching for Snake Island jy 
the dawn, looking out on the Sea of Glass that the after. 
noon sun made, at the storms that swept up from the 
south-west ; and night by night listening to the steamers 
as they came into the broad waters we name the Harbour 
and called for pilots—a long, three shorts and a long, and 
the next two longs and a short. It was company when 
one lay awake. You can understand what such an 
intimacy means—the old history and my own. 

Winter showed a different scene, slowly freezing the 
lake as far as you could see outward, and giving a firm 
road to the States. By and by would come a gale from 
the south-west, cracking the ice, shifting it, re-packing 
it; and a great ridge would run across slanting to the 
island. The skating then and the ice yachts !—on a good 
afternoon, from-the slope toward Alwington (the old 
Government House), you might see a score of ice yachts, 
like great white moths in the sunshine. Then would come 
the snow, thick as the ice, and the sports were over ;_ but 
you would see a field marked out by fir branches, and the 
men busy cutting the ice and fetching it ashore ; and 
that again was a scene of beauty. And then the spring 
gale that swept up the lake, broke the ice and piled it inthe 
park, or drove it down the river, 


the Shetlands 


MACDIARMID 





when young birds can be caught by hand among the 
rocks. It would be extremely diflicult to bring down 
any of the birds still about. I suppose a more resourecful 
fellow than myself might have managed to collar onc 
or two of them in their nests during the night, but 
they nested in places that are precariously cnough 
accessible even by day to one who is less sure-footed 
than one of the local sheep, and, apart from the perils 
of rock-climbing, I suffer from night-blindness. I had 
decided if I did catch one to cook it in the way I had heard 
of gipsies cooking hedgehogs in Dumfriesshire in my 
boyhood : cover it—feathers, intestines and all the rest 
of it intact—in a nice thick coating of mud, and put it 
in the middle of a good-going fire until the mud _ was 
baked hard and had begun to crack. Then I would 
poke the ball out of the fire, let it cool a little, and 
break off the fired-clay covering, which would bring the 
feathers and skin away with it and disclose the flesh, 
done to a nicety. 

The contingency did not, however, arise. So far as a 
larder was concerned then, I was restricted to the ehances 
of rabbits or fish. There are black and blue rabbits on the 
island, but they are very scarce. As a boy—in a place 
where rabbits were far more plentiful—I had succeeded 
in coming up to them and bringing a stick down upon 
them. I wondered if I could repeat the feat. I never saw 
a rabbit to attempt it upon, however. ‘There were plenty 
of nice fat “ sillocks ” (first-year saithe) close in to the 
shore; at times the top of the sea was ‘quite solid with 
them. I caught four—with a piece of string I found among 
the flotsam and jetsam in one of the little coves, or “ gios,” 
as the Shetlanders call them, and a bent pin. I had not 
brought the pin of malice prepense ; it was a pure accident 
that I happened to have one in the bottom seam of my 
waistcoat. 

But for that I should probably have had nothing to eat 
these three days ; the four “ silloeks ” were all I did have. 
Catching them with bent pins is common practice in the 
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Shetlands. They are so easily caught ; they practically 
jump into your hands at times if you hold these an inch or 
thereby above the surface of the water. Occasionally I 
saw the dark patches in the water close in, indicating 
the presence of shoals of mackerel ; but you cannot catch 
mackerel with a bent pin. Nor can you catch dog-fish 
with a bent pin ; there were any amount of them hard in 
to the shore. The Shetland people do not eat them; but, 
under the name of “rock turbot” and other fancy 
appellations, they sell well in the South of England, and 
are, as a matter of fact, quite good eating. 

I said that, failing birds, I was restricted to the chances 
of rabbits or fish; there was one other possibility. I 
feel certain now that I would have killed a sheep (one of 
this year’s lambs) rather than have gone a day or two 
longer than I actually did without food beyond the four 
*sillocks.” The Shetland lamb scason had just begun; 
one could buy a lamb for five or six shillings. I thought a 
little of the practical problems involved—I have never 
seen a lamb butchered—and decided they were not insur- 
mountable. I am not so certain now, however, as I am 
that, given a day or two longer, I would have killed a lamb, 
that I would have surmounted the difficulties of killing 
and skinning and cutting it up quite so easily. My only 
instrument would have been my pen-knife, which I keep 
for the twin purposes of cutting up my plug tobacco and 
digging the dottel out of the bottom of my pipe. I am 
afraid it would have been a very gruesome business. 
However, as I have said, the boatman came on the third 
day. So the contingency did not arise after all. 

I slept in a cave in the rocks. It was very cold, and in 
any case I should say “ lay at nights ” instead of “ slept,” 
because I found the glug-glug of the water against the 
rocks and the roar of the tides in a little bed of shingle 
away up at the top of the cave very annoying. There are 
no trees in the Shetlands ; so it was impossible to find any 
sheltered spot on the surface of the island to lie in; and 
there is no bracken or long grass, so it was impossible to 
gather anything to make any sort of bed on my ledge of 
rock. A little earlier on it would have been possible to 
read in the open until well after midnight ; indeed, there 
is practically no night. But by this time the long light 
of the summer-time had given way to the opposite condi- 
tions when there is a very short day. I had brought with 
me a volume of Rilke’s poems and Theodora Bosanquet’s 
little book on Paul Valéry ; but I did not open either of 
them. I was too busy; lying for the most part on that 
rocky ledge with the sound of the sea in my ears and the 
darkness of the cave (broken only by the yellow flashing 
of innumerable matches and the red glow of my lit pipe) 
grateful to my eves, doing nothing—but what I intended 
to do, which was sufficiently engrossing to keep me from 
being lonely or conscious very much of either cold or 
hunger; for I am a poet myself, or think I am, which 
explains the whole thing. All the same, I would have 
I will yet—and stay on the island till I 
have eaten the whole of it. But it will be a few weeks 
arlier in the year, and I will also have an eider duck or 
green cormorant or two anda plentiful supply of mush- 
rooms, 


A Hundred Years Ago 


“THe Spectator,’ DECEMBER 28TH, 1833. 


There is great bustling in the dockyard at Sheerness, and much 
more expected. Several large ships are fitting out for sea, and 
others are in commission. ‘The Admiral’s tender is constantly 
employed between Sheerness and the Tower of London, in con- 
veying seamen frora London to the former place, for the service of 
the Jasseur and other ships ; and it is confidently reported that the 
artificers will in a few days be ordered to work six days in the week. 
All classes in the naval department are kept very strict to their 
duties. Ten shipwrights’ apprentices are to be immediately entered, 
who are to be sons of shipwrights, and instructed by their respective 
fathers, : 


Etrennes sportives pour 
les étudiants 


[D.UN CORRESPONDANT FRANCAIS] 

C YTTE fin d’année 1988 vient de voir s’ébaucher [: 

réalisation d’un plan qui, une fois mené a bien, 
permettra d’offrir 4 l’élite de la jeunesse parisienne un 
magnifique domaine sportif. L’idée est belle et féconde, 
et l'on peut ajouter que nul besoin ne se faisait plus 
impérieusement sentir. Si, au point de vue intellectuel, 
en effet, ! Université de Paris jouit dans le monde entier 
@une renommée dent la louange n’est plus a dire, il 
faut bien avouer que, physiquement, nos étudiants sont 
loin de connaitre le prestigieux entrainement dont 
bénéficient, en Angleterre, les Cantabs et les Oxoniens. 
Alors qu’a Oxford, ‘‘ dans les prairies et jusqu’aux bois 
Jointains, a écrit trés joliment le Professeur Delattre, ce 
ne sont que joueurs de cricket et de football, de tennis 
ou de hockey, ce ne sont que des points blanes ou clairs, 
comme des paquerettes mouvantes,” a Paris, les murs 
sombres de la Sorbonne austére n’enserrent que des 
salles de travail, ot brillent, en guise dvr soleil, les reliures 
de splendides in-folios. 

Ce grave visage, trés heureusement, est en train de 
s’alléger, et il se produit actuellement dans notre jeunesse 
estudiantine une évolution vers le sport qu'il est tout a 
fait curieux et réconfortant de noter. Ce qui manquait, 
au fond, 4 nos intellectuels en herbe, c’était, pour risquer 
une pointe précisément Vherbe. Ils auraient souhaité, 
eux aussi, courir mais leurs sandales n’avaient point de 
prairies a fouler. Ils ne disposaient jusquwici que de 
terrains de fortune, ¢’est-a-dire, 6 paradoxe, sans fortune, 
Qu’on leur donnat un “vrai” domaine, spacieux, 
verdoyant, ventilé, et l'on ne tarderait pas a s’apercevoir 
quwils étaient capables d’exercer leurs muscles aussi bien 
que leurs cerveaux. 

C’est pour répondre a ce vocu, que les services darchi- 
tecture de la Ville de Paris viennent dWoffrir a nos 
‘“‘ espoirs ”’ intellectuels, en guise d’étrennes, un projet 
grandiose, qui, 4 peine entré dans la voie des réalisations, 
suscite un mouvement général d’enthousiasme et de 
curiosité. L’emplacement parait avoir été particu- 
li¢rement bien choisi: il se situe, au sud de Paris, aux 
alentours immeédiats de ectte émouvante Cité Universitaire, 
dont les batiments représentatifs de la jeunesse studieuse 
de chaque pays évoquent si bien le beau réve humain de 
fraternité mondiale. C’est la, dans le prolongement 
direct du discret pare de Montsouris, si cher au cocur des 
vieux Parisiens, que s’étendront, sur une superficie de 
40 hectares, les pelouses fleuries et les terrains de sport. 

Pour Vinstant, on en est encore a la phase du boule- 
versement et des fondations. Les pics et les pioches 
fouillent le sol autour des “ maisons ” pittoresques de 
la Gréce et de Cuba ; les pelles 4 vapeur halétent auprés 
de la Hollande et du Canada; cent terrassiers s’affairent 
derri¢re Argentine, en direction de la Suisse, dont le 
pavillon cubique marquera la limite orientale du futur 


. 


are. 
Pour avoir une idée de l’effort accompli, il suffira de 
savoir que le nouveau domaine, dont l'achévement est 
prévu pour 1934, comprendra trois terrains de football, 
dont un stadium, une quinzaine de courts de tennis, six 
enceintes de basket-ball, deux pistes d’athlétisme ct 
d'innombrables sautoirs, jeux de croquet, ete... . 
Ainsi sera atteint le but des généreux fondateurs de la 
Cité, qui ont voulu “ fournir aux jeunes gens qui pour- 
suivent des études supérieures toutes les facilités pour 
lorganisation de leur existence matérielle autant que de 
leur progres moral.” 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


The Theatre 


“The Old Folks at Home” by H. M. Harwood. 
At the Queen’s Theatre 


Tuts is a highly entertaining play. The curtain rises on the 
usual three-acre stage-country-house library, in which at 
least two titled persons (one of them the Viceroy of India) are 
seated. ‘‘ Oh yes,” says the experienced playgoer, ** I have 
seen this before, five or six times. It’s just ‘The Tempest’, 
Act I, Scene 1. Mr. Graham Browne is playing the husband, 


-and between them they will make brieks with inferior Hay 


Fever until eleven o'clock.” But it is not so; and this very 
departure from the expected might lead the critic into extra- 
vagance of praise. We have grown so accustomed, these last 
few years, to hearing Miss Tempest make inferior lines sound 
brilliant, that when we hear her deliver Mr. Harwood’s (some- 
times extremely) witty ones, we are inclined to throw dis- 
cretion to the winds and acclaim this play as the most amusing 
of the season. 

It is in fact an extremely able and workmanlike affair. 
Lady Jane Kingdom and her husband, a famous Professor of 
Biology, have a bright young daughter, Liza, and a silly 
young daughter-in-law, Sybil. Neither of these young ladies 
loses any opportunity of telling Lady Jane that, owing to her 
own sheltered life, she “ can’t understand” them and the 
complex worries of their sex and other lives. Sybil announces 
that she intends to leave her husband and children for a 
novelist who is interested only in her mind. He is described 
as “somewhere between Bloomsbury and Best-seller,” but 
the woolliness of his Don Juan technique would seem to dis- 
qualify him from the latter category. It is interesting, in 
passing, to note the growing fashion among dramatists of 
taking their villains from the world of books. It is true 
that the central character of Hauptmann’s Before Sunset, a 
publisher, was an estimable if slightly unbalanced man, but 
he did get considerably the worst of three acts and died in a 
fit at the end. In another recent play of Miss Tempest’s, 
When Ladies Meet, the seducer was again a publisher, while 
Mr. Priestley’s Dangerous Corner was almost exclusively 
devoted to an appalling show-down of the private lives of 
these unfortunate men. 

But to return to the particular sheep under discussion. 
Lady Jane cures Sybil of her infatuation, but even then, 
the latter, with all her exhibitionist generation’s love of 
outspokenness for its own sake, is determined to tell her 
husband of her infidelity. ‘ Everything I do,” she says, 
“is done in the daylight.” “* Are you sure it isn’t the lime- 
light?’ retorts Lady Jane. Liza meanwhile will have 
none of a decent and air-minded admirer, but rackets about 
with a dope-snifling, revolver-brandishing gossip-writer, 
beeause * with him anything might happen.’ He and the 
novelist are eventually packed off, but Lady Jane still cannot 
convince the two girls that she is competent to give them 
advice. She is obliged, therefore, to disclose to them the 
yreat and jealously guarded secret of her life. This scene 
gives the play its meaning and Miss Tempest her chance 
(finely taken) of some restrained emotional acting. 

The playing is first-rate. It is not quite certain that Mr. 
Graham Browne is the best actor in London who habitually 
plays small parts (Mr. Lewis Casson is a strong candidate 
for the post); but in this play, at any rate, he is perfect. 
Miss Nora Swinburne is very good as the egregious Sybil, 
Mr. Frank Allenby does his best to stop the novelist tumbling 
over into faree, Mr. Ronald Ward's gossip-writer is as 
attractive as a grass snake, and Miss Margaret Rawlings 
voices the disillusion of the post-debutante with compelling 
electricity. Incidentally, one of the best things about this 
play is the skill with which Mr. Harwood, with the help of 
his actors, manages to catch and reproduce exactly the 
tempos of the respective generations. 

For Miss Tempest herself there is nothing but praise. Her 
performance as Lady Jane is diverting, moving and illum- 
inating by turns and sometimes at once. ‘* You are an 


- immortal,” says the novelist: to her in the third act. The 


spectator senses agreement in the playwright and in himself. 
Reperr Harr-Davis, 


The Cinema 
“Lady for a Day.” At the Coliseum 


THERE is something for everyone in this fairy-tale of modern 
New York. It is also a thoroughly seasonable production, 
for apparently impossible dreams of happiness are made 
to come true by methods that are almost fantastic and yet not 
entirely incredible. Indeed, the great merit of the picture 
is that its fairy-tale plot uses machinery drawn from the 
most up-to-date characteristics of American city life. jt 
is Dave the Dude, a stylish gangster, who takes on the job 
of saving Apple Annie, a drunken old pedlar, from final 
humiliation ; and the police department, a crowd of night- 
club girls, a pool-room sharper, and even the municipal and 
State authorities, are all drawn into the scheme. 

Apple Annie has a daughter, brought up from infaney 
in a Spanish convent, who believes her mother to be still 
a fashionable lady. When Apple Annie hears that. this 
daughter, accompanied by a fiancé and his father, a Spanish 
count, is coming to visit her, there seems to be no way of 
keeping up the illusion. It is here that Dave steps in; Annie 
is installed in a smart apartment, and the gangsters are 
drilled in readiness to act as fashionable friends. The ensuing 
complications are most ingeniously handled, and _ there is 
an abundance of amusing dialogue to give the film a realistic 
tang and save it from excess of romantic sweetness. 

May Robson is excellent as Annie ; Warren William makes 
a pleasantly plausible figure of Dave; and all the smaller 
parts are admirably filled. The whole production gains 
immensely, too, from the direction of Frank Capra. I think 
he holds up his climax too long, but for the most part his 
handling of a fairly complicated plot is a delightful lesson 
in the art of telling a story swiftly and vividly through the 
eye of the camera. 


“Dancing Lady.” At the Empire Theatre 
o P, 


ANOTHER story of the bright lights of Broadway and of the 
chorus-girl who makes good. Can we expect anything very 
original ? Certainly the old familiar faces are mostly here— 
the hard-boiled producer, the backer with ulterior motives, 
the wise-cracking girl friend. When difficulties arise, the 
producer loosens his collar and ruffles his hair and is consoled 
by his faithful assistant—all according to plan. But Dancing 
Lady, though assembled almost entirely from standardized 
parts, is better than most pictures of its type, particularly in 
its later sequences. The rivalry between the backer and the 
producer, nearly fatal to the show, yields some effective 
dramatic episodes, and the temptation to lose the human 
interest of the story in spectacular stage effects is avoided 
more successfully than usual. 

As the heroine, Joan Crawford has the sort of part she used 
to play before she took to emotional tragedy. She is a pretty 
good dancer, and partners Fred Astaire in several numbers 
without discomfiture. What she cannot do is to make the 
heroine look like a born dancer off the stage ;_ she is too tall 
and angular and lanky. However, she does suggest a hungry, 
nervous ambition—at times, indeed, with an_ insistence 
that would seem grotesque if we were not so. inured to the 
strange art of the magnified close-up. Clark Gable does well 
as the producer, but Franchot Tone is not ideally cast as the 
wealthy young backer. Someone with a’ less honest face is 
needed here. 

The chief merit of Dancing Lady is the swift dramatic drive 
in its action, sustained through terse dialogue and crisp photo- 
graphy ; but when a few spectacular stage scenes do come, 
right at the end, they, too, are unusually effective, largely 
because they deliberately disregard the limits of stage realism. 
A Victorian procession, for instance, passes behind a pillar 
and emerges magically modernized—landaus turned _ into 
limousines, and so on. There is something agreeably impet- 
tinent in this Hollywood gesture, showing what can be done 
with a revue when it gets into a film studio ; and the whole 
picture is a good example of Hollywood setting about 4 


- familiar job-with confident efficiency... Dancing. Lady is a piece 


of bluff so skilful that its ancient material almost contrives to 
seem new. CnarLes Davy, 
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Music 
A Festival: of British Music 


Tux six concerts of British Music which the B.B.C. is giving 
in the Queen’s Hall during the next two weeks will doubtless 
be taken as a sign of the times. It is more accurate to 
interpret them as a sign of the recent past. That it has been 
possible ‘to choose six programmes consisting wholly of 
works by contemporary British composers, and works which 
may reasonably be expected to attract good audiences—this 
means that during the past twenty or thirty years the body 
of our native musie has increased in strength and comeliness 
as well as in bulk. For it has not been necessary to fill out 
any of the programmes with sixteenth- or seventeenth-century 
examples, which is commonly the practice in festivals of 
British music. Nor can it be said that the list of thirty-three 
composers Chosen here exhausts the number of living 
representatives. 

But no such undertaking as this can be entirely free from 
sins of omission. If all claimants were represented and each 
by the work he himself preferred to be heard, there would be 
no possibility of reconciling those three. ever-threatening 
factors —box-oflice, time-table and programme balance. So 
far from fault-finding, then, we may be grateful that even so 
limited a survey has been made possible and that it is 
available not only to those who are visiting London during 
the next fortnight, but also to any who, having wireless sets, 
care to learn how fertile and various are our creative musicians. 

Those who have constructed the programmes have done 
well, not only in the choice but also in the arrangement of 
pieces. A most pleasing pattern is the result. Familiar, half- 
known and unknown compositions have been drawn upon in 
almost equal measure. The first concert (January Ist), for 
example, opens with Elgar's Cockaigne, and includes a first 
performance of a symphony by one whose influence has 
hitherto worked more through teaching than through doing. 
The name of R. O. Morris is sufficiently honoured to rouse 
intense, if not wide, interest in this event. Many will desire 
this night to renew acquaintance with Mr. Constant Lambert's 
Rio Grande, the most popular serious composition produced 
in this country for many years. As definitely as Cockaigne, 
Rio Grande marks a phase in London life. Abetted by Mr. 
Sacheverell Sitwell’s verse, this music sublimates the period 
of the negro invasion. It will be interesting to mark the per- 
formance of the choral part. The members of the Phil- 
harmonic Choir are not southern syncopaters, but we shall 
expect from them accuracy and imagination, which some of 
the previous productions (with other choirs) have lacked. 

The second concert (January 3rd) is dedicated entirely to 
the music of Dame Ethel Smyth, and is to be conducted by 
Sir Thomas Beecham. Those who have already heard that 
ambitious choral work, The Prison, without arriving at a 
definite judgement, will be glad to avail themselves of Sir 
Thomas as a medium. 

There is no surprise in the next two programmes (January 
5th and 8th) except for those to whom Mr. Roland Bocquet’s 
name is unknown. He was born in Hull, but was trained in 
Germany, where his reputation as a song-writer has been 
made. Four works of symphonic dimensions are the main 
interest of these concerts, and of these, Mr. Arnold Bax’s fine 
Fourth Symphony will probably be the greatest attraction 
for the greatest number. No plot in the whole field has been 
more richly productive than that cultivated by Mr. Bax. 

The violin (in Mr. Arthur Benjamin’s concerto) and bassoon 
(in Mr. Eric Fogg’s concerto) are the solo instruments on 
January Sth ; the violaon January 8th. The movement, led 
by Mr. Lionel Tertis, which aims at the establishment of the 
Viola’s rights, has had influence here; for, both in Mr. 
Benjamin Dale’s Romance and in Dr. Vaughan Williams's 
Flos Campi, the instrument plays, not reach-me-down music, 
but its own. The last concerts (January 10th and 12th) bring 
honour to the pianoforte in the form of new works by Mr. 
Frank Bridge and Mr. John Ireland, and distinction to two 
works not yet heard in London—Mr. Armstrong Gibbs's The 
Love Talker and Mr. Patrick Hadley’s The Trees So High. 
And with Mr. William Walton’s Belshazzar’s Feast, the latest 
stage of English oratorio (unless, indeed, it marks its decease), 
this festival very properly ends, Bastu MAINE, 


A Broadcasting Calendar 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 2oth 


5-15 Jean ee. MacKinlay in a programme of Carols wa N. 
6.50 Sir Walford Davies gives his last Keyboard Talk . s N. 
7.30 “ The Streets of London”: a drama of Low and High 
Life in the Middle ’Eighties . . ad S4 N. 
7.55 The Magic Flute, Act 1, from Sadler’s Wells , E.R. 
9 Concert of music by Vaughan Williams : City of Birming- 
ham Orchestra, Roy Hende son, Alfred: Cave 2 M.R. 
9.30 The Modern Columbus: S. P. B. Mais. The last talk, 
from New York N. 
SATURDAY, DE ICE MBER ill 
5-15 “ The Buggins’ New Year’s Eve Party”: Mabel Con- 
standuros and Michael Hogan N. 
7.5 Journalism in my Time: R. D. Blumenfeld N. 
7.5 Scottish Concert: Archibald Grant (Gaelic Tenor), Frank 
} Gordon (Bass-Baritone), eee Fletcher (Recitation), 
Pipe-Major Robert Reid, & S.R., W.R. 
9 The Griller String Game with Ludomir Rozycki ‘(Piano) 
and Tatiana Makushina pee Music dl Haydn- 
Rozycki.. és *- L.R. 
SUNDAY, DEC EMBE R 31st 
3.45 Recital by Emmy Hein (Mezzo-Soprano) and _ Isolde 


Menges (Violin), including folk songs from many countries, 
and songs by Wolf... . N. 
5.45 Spencer Dyke String Quartet with John Armstrong 
(Tenor). Music by Malipiero and Schumann, Sibelius songs N. 
7-30 Pianoforte Recital by Harold Samuel. Bach’s Choral 
Prelude “* Wachet auf,” and Partita in B flat a N. 
Service from Canterbury Cathedral. Address by the 
Archbishop ; . All Stations 
Bach’s Cen Oratorio, Bach 
Cantata Club Choir 
10.30 Paul Robeson will sing 
11 Records and impressions of 1933 programmes All Stations 
11.45 Service from St. Giles’ Cathedral, Edinburgh. Address by 
Very Rev. C. L. Warr. Bells of Westminster Abbey, Big 
Ben and Canterbury .. All Stations 
MONDAY, JANUARY st. NE W YE AR’S DAY 
10.45 Living in Cumberland: Wilfred Roberts. The first of an 
intimate series of talks from the point of view of an intelli- 
gent farmer.. Son of Charles Roberts, the Liberal politician, 
nephew of Gilbert Murray, Balliol, followed by ame 
farming . N. 
22nd Annual Conference of Educational Associat!ons 
Presidential address of Dr. George Dyson, Master of Music 
at Winchester College—‘‘ Education for Life” .. «+ ale 
6.50 New Books : Desmond MacCarthy . on N. 
7.5 Economics in a Changing World : Stephen King- ‘Hall N 
Two established features continue. 
Concert of British Music from the Queen’s Hall (the firse 
of | six ar with contemporary composers)—Elgar, 


o 


“A 


9- Parts IV, V and VI: 


All Stations 


Ww 


oo 


Quilter, O. Morris, Delius, Constant Lambert, Cyril 
Scott and Ph Hse xe ne es wa N, 
TUESDAY, h ANU. ARY 2nd 
4.30 The Bronkhurst Trio and Alfred Read (Baritone) . . a N. 
Beethoven Trio and songs by Schubert, Brahms, &c. 
7.20 Organ Recital : Berkeley Mason—from Broadcasting House N. 


9.20 National Lecture-—Philosophy and Beauty: Professor 
Samuel Alexander, O.M., Litt.D., Honorary Professor of 


Philosophy at Manchester... as = oe ee N. 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 3rd 
6.50 The Cinema: Oliver Baldwin N. 
7.30 Pianoforte Recital: Georges Chav ‘chavadze —~Schumann, 
Schubert and Chopin .. N. 


A surv ey of some 


7.30 The Young Men Speak: W ‘alter Allen. 


Midland writers ” as ae aves 
8 Concert of British Music— i, from the Queen’s Hall. 
Dame Ethel Smyth's sy mphony “The Prison”? based on 
words by Henry Brewster: cond. Sir Thomas Beecham) N. 
(Part I only is broadcast.) 
8.50 Queer People : truth which is stranger than fiction—a new 
series of radio plays. I, Princess Caraboo W.R 


9-35 ““ The Weather House + the first of a series on the how 
and why of weather by R. A. Watson Watt, lately in charge 
of the Branch eaannedan Office at the Royal Aircratt 
Establishment .. > 2 a? N, 
THURSD AY, JANUARY “ 
5-15 renee of the Roads of Britain—XII. The Road of Today : 
L. du Garde Peach. One of the admirable plays written 
for the Children’s Hour a4 a N. 
30 Students’ Songs: Wireless Male Voice C horus N 
8 Meet Mrs. Beeton: a culinary comedy for every wife by 
L. du Garde Peach. Another example—and a new one 
of work by one of the best radio dramatists N. 
9.15 “ Vienna "—a special brand of potpourri music based on 
Johann Strauss and Joseph Lanner: by Julius Biirger and 
conducted by him... ie <3 at; +s oe cals 
9-15 “‘ Down to the Sea in Ships **—an evening with the British 
Shiplovers’ Society, relayed from the Seamen’s Institute, 


Bristol hg - Mp W.R. 
9.20 Foreign Affairs: Vernon Bartlett .. N. 
9.35 Recital by Dora Labbette (Soprano) and Arthur Benjamin 

(Piano)—a varied light programme . . N. 


Foundations of Music (6.30, N.) 
Dec. 29th. Haydn's. Pianoforte Sonatas: Mrs. Norman O'Neill. 
Jan. 1st, 2nd, 3rd, 4th. Bach’s Well-tempered Klavier ; Harry Isaacs 
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Country Life 


The Early Bird 

Christmas has been anticipated by the weather and 
therefore by the birds. Watking the other day along ¢ 
narrow lane in Wiltshire we noticed that the ground was 
littered with seeds, plenty enough and white enough to 
make a paper-chase course. The lane was hedged by a 
great number of dog roses and the birds had eaten every 
other hip. Personally I do not remember seeing any such 
complete feasting at such a date. It is, or was, a great 
berry year ; and it is said that mistletoe imported from abroad, 
much of it from the poplars in the Aisne district of France, 
is conspicuous for the same wealth. As a rule the holly, 
the essential berry of Christmas, is left unraided till mid- 
or late January ; and then the sudden descent on this rather 
acrid food is usually made by immigrant fieldfares. ‘The 
fieldfares have come unusually early this year, but in my 
local experience the hollies, just now magnificently decorated, 
have been stripped, and completely stripped by our own 
blackbirds and thrushes. In one district the birds anticipated 
by a day or two the vanloads of merchants of Christmas 
decorations who were on the cruise for boughs of the female 
holly. ‘When they got there, the hollies were bare” ; 
and if the berries had to be lost, it was better so. 


* * % * 
A Tit-bit 

In a recent discussion of the best way of feeding birds 
in the garden, one experimenter put forward the rind of a 
stilton cheese as the supreme Christmas fare! Birds of 
many. sorts, especially the robin, are greedily fond of it. 
They have a desire for fat and the cheese provides this in 
association with other virtues. If we feed birds for the sake 
of watching them as well as comforting them, the rind, if 
preserved in more or less unbroken form, has the advantage 
that it cannot be carried away and attracts five or six species 
of bird if no more. It is a disappointment common to 
observers from the house window when birds descend on the 
table and carry off the food to a more secret dining room. One 
of the advantages of dry oatmeal—and oats contain more 
fat than other grains—is that it is eaten on the spot. It 
is one of the cheapest and best forms of standard food. 
The old joke ‘ we meditate the muse on a little oatmeal” 
(musam tenui meditamur avena) would be a good motto 
for a bird table, as the opening of the famous Pindaric for 
2 bird bath and drinking bowl—and indeed if water is not 
* best,” it is almost as good as food. 

* * * * 


Watercress Springs 

In my neighbourhood is a rather surprising example of 
the extent of the drought, the quite unprecedented winter 
drought. Alongside the brook or river (whichever word 
best suits the delightfully named Mimram) are a number 
of beds of watercress, a delicious weed that braves the winter 
more successfully, perhaps, than any other green leaf that 
is not an evergreen. It is, perhaps, generally thought that 
these beds are fed from the brook; but in nearly every 
place the beds, though connected with the stream, are in 
fact supplied. by individual springs, welling up in the river 
valley. Most of these springs have ceased to flow, though 
regarded as perennial by local dwellers. One owner of a 
cress bed complained to. me with bitter hyperbole : ** We've 
had no rain for two years !~ 

* * *! * 

Gardening Advice 

Not enough notice has been taken of the really splendid 
work of the instructors and specialists attached to our County 
farm Institutes, especially in the lore of gardens. Among 
their productions none is better than the list of leaflets 
recently issued by the Horticultural Superintendent for the 
pioncer county of Norfolk. His latest leaflets—on flowers 


and fruit, such as late flowering chrysanthemums and 
narcissus, or strawberries and raspberries—could scarcely be 
better, for private gardeners as well as the commercial 
gardeners for whom, perhaps, they are primarily meant. 
The art of condensing knowledge into leaflets sold at 23d. 
or 14d. could no further go; and what Mr. Goude issues 
from 30 Cattle Market Street, Norwich, other county horticul- 


turists do elsewhere, though often in yet humbler form. It 
is to be hoped that the habit of consulting the farm Institutes 
will be more widely followed. The specialist is generally 
able to visit any gardener who has a real question or two 
to ask. They practise what they preach. The Institute 
with which I happen to be most familiar made 15 per cent, 
in the first year on its expenditure on glass houses. 
* * * * 

The Perfect Lawn 

The Board of Green-Keeping Research (which has a very 
active counterpart in the United States) continues to make 
and corroborate new discoveries at its experimental station, 
St. Ives, Bingley, in Yorkshire. Indirectly its investigation; 
will help the farmer as well as all keepers of lawns, but the 
immediate objects of the grazier and the green-keeper are 
contrary or even contradictory. The most valuable of the 
conclusions (described in detail in the latest number of the 
Journal, a good half-crown’s worth) is that the best greens 
possess a surface peaty layer that is acid enough to repel 
both worms and weeds. ‘To induce and maintain this acid 
reaction should be the chief object of the keeper of both 
greens and fairways ; and therefore lime, the stand-by of the 
farmer, is to be sternly avoided. The older discovery is 
corroborated that the best of all weed destroyers, which is at 
the same time a fertilizer, is a combined application of 
sulphate of ammonia and sulphate of iron; but though 
these fertilize as well as kill, they should not be used when 
the wecds have vanished: ‘‘ Weed-free compost is indis- 
pensable.” The. Research Board, which grows more and 
more popular with golfing societies, answers a quite incredible 
number of questions from all sorts. and conditions of 
lawn-lovers. 

* * * * 

Nature Novelists 

Can naturalists write novels? The question is suggested 
by several recent endeavours. Mr. Street followed the flaming 
success of Farmer’s Glory with the story of a roan cow—a frank 
novel. Mr. R. M. Lockley, whe has made famous the-birds 
of Skokolm in the best account of birds we have had since 
the publication of Mr. Eliot Howard’s Bird Behaviour, has 
also written The Island Dwellers. As the critics have not yet 
decided whether Jefferies was a successful story writer, we 
may leave for a while the verdict on these two more recent 
books ; but both are certainly readable and _ interesting. 
The Island Dwellers (Putnam, 7s. 6d.) especially interests me 
personally because it is the only story I know that gives a 
faithful portrait of the strangely isolated and very original 
Flemish colony who dwell in “* Little England beyond Wales ” 
on the mainland opposite the islands made more famous 
than ever before by the public’s wide interest in the Shear- 
waters of Skokolm and others of the Lockleys’ friends. 


* % a * 


A Small Holdings Experiment 

A good account may be given, now it is a full six months 
old, of one of the most thoughtful and wisest of land experi- 
ments. Last March the Corporation of the City of Leicester 
at a cost of £3,000 settled ten families of unemployed men on 
the land. The colony was more or less communal in its 
possessions till July when the stock (chiefly pigs and poultry) 
were shared out. First of all the men do not wish to return 
to the City. This is said on the authority of an expert in 
smallholdings, with much knowledge of Denmark. He 
writes on the Colony in the winter number of Rural Industries, 
partly to criticize the absence of co-operative effort, but also 
as some of us criticize the Government holdings at Holbeach 
and Sutton Bridge when established after the War. Leicester 
has surpassed even Lancashire in cheapness of establishment, 
though these 44 acres of open land are hardly to be compared 
with the 2} acres of the Lancashire settlers, who produce 
most of their stuff under glass. Both experiments deserve 
wide and close imitation... The theory is sound and far reaching, 
and the detail eminently practical. “A very great number 
of unemployed men both in Leicester and round the big 
towns in Lancashire desire and seek such a chance on the land. 

W. Breacu THomas. 
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Letters to the Editor 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 


The most 


suitable length is that of one of our ** News of the Week” paragraphs.—Ed. Tux Sprecrator.] 


A WORLD CONSTABULARY 
[To the Editor of Tue Specraror.} 


Sir,—To rely, for the total abandonment of war, on the 
gradual development of what has been called ‘a universal 
spirit of world peace loyalty “ is a counsel of perfection. Un- 
controlled nations, under the sudden stress of unpardonable 
insult or injury, will no more desist from war than would a 
free man of spirit refrain from returning an unmerited blow. 
The individual disarms himself only when he is assured that 
the Law will give him complete security. Nations will, simi- 
larly, only be induced to disarm when they become convinced 
that they can count on the impartial protection of an un- 


_ questionable authority able to enforce its orders and to 


punish an aggressor. Until that security shall have been pro- 
vided nations, especially those which have great possessions, 
must continue to keep their swords bright and their powder 
dry. 

Disarmament among nations must, logically, mean the 
complete elimination of all weapons of offence. At the present 
moment the word is construed as the gradual and progressive 
reduction of armaments. That is an admirable object so far 
as it goes, but is mainly only a measure of financial relief. 
Nations possessing regular armies of 200,000 men would be 
just as able and likely to proceed to hostilities as when their 
forces were five times as great. Just as the private person in 
a civilized State has been forbidden the possession of any 
sort of lethal weapon so —if we wish for a condition of idea! 
peace—must nations not be permitted to possess military 
forces in excess of those that might be required solely for 
the maintenance of internal order. 

A sort of World Authority, the League of Nations, is in 
existence, but, judging by the major events of the last two 
years, possesses no effective power to implement its decisions. 
Until it shall have been endowed with that power the League 
can only play the part of a Court of Law which, through lack 
of a Police Force, has no means of compelling obedience to 
its orders. Its writ does not run. 

If the League of Nations is to have the power to enforce 
World Peace it must possess, at its immediate and un- 
questioned disposal, a disinterested Force of such supreme 
strength that nations would submit to its decisions as effec- 
tively as a private person, in a civilized State, now submits 
to the order of a Court of Law. The idea of an international 
Police Foree is becoming increasingly familiar and much has 
recently been written about the “ principle of mutual pro- 
tection and the centralization of force under an international 
authority.” But it is the constitution of that Force which 
is the crux of the question. 

May it be permitted to suggest that, in the famous French 
Toreign Legion we may, in some degree, find an illustration of 
the basis on which a ** World Constabulary ” might be estab- 
lished ?. In that remarkable French Corps, some 20,000 
strong, we find men, 90 per cent. of whom are not French, 
fighting devotedly and unquestioningly for the maintenance 
of good order in any part of the French colonial empire to 
which they may be sent. These men, as one of their corporals 
pointed out to me when I recently visited Morocco, do not 
fight for the fame of France but for the glory of their own 
great Corps. ‘ On the colours of French regiments,” he said, 
“are inseribed * Honneur et Patric’ Ours bear * Honneur, 
Loyauté et Discipline. We have no Patrie.” 

Is it too much to suggest that a great * World Legion ~ 
might be created to act as the guardian of the peace of the 
whole world?) The existence of such an executive Arm, 
capable of enforcing peace among all nations and able to 
defend the weak against even the most powerful, would 
render superfluous the continued existence of any of those 
huge armaments that are gradually ruining the great Powers 
of the world. 

This ** World Constabulary ~~ might be composed, propor- 
tionately, of high-grade volunteers from all nations, regardless 


of class, creed or colour. It should comprise armies, fleets, 
air-forces and all the resources of military science. Pay and 
conditions, for officers and men, should be such as to attract 
the best military elements from all nations. In view of the 
elimination of all national armies, fleets and air-arms the 
total strength of the international Force need not exceed 
that of a single one of the great Powers of the present day. 
Its cost would be provided by contributions from all the 
nations of the world in proportion to their wealth and the 
enlightenment of their population. — 

At the apex of the League of Nations should be a * bench” 
of three “ Just Men”: the most respected, the most inde- 
pendent and the most dispassionate that could be found in 
the whole world. These three heads of the World Tribunal, 
in any matter that involved the peace of nations, having 
heard the “ verdict *’ of the League acting as a * Jury,” would 
impose the sentence of the Court. They alone would * give 
the Word” and would be the sole authority for moving the 
world forees in the execution of the Tribunal’s decisions. 

One of the best results of the creation of a great interna- 
tional Legion would be the camaraderie that would spring up 
among the men in the various units. A lingua franca would 
rapidly be created among them and, in a measure as the 
sailors, soldiers and airmen became familiar with cach 
others’ mentality, many of the illogical barriers and un- 
reasoning prejudices, which now separate so many peoples, 
would be replaced by a spirit of sympathetic understanding 
and mutual helpfulness. Humanity, released from its 
nightmare of war, would become free to follow its higher 
instincts, and the world would enter into an era of harmony 
and greater happiness. Is all this nothing but a Utopian 
phantasy ?—I am, Sir, &ce., Heskern Bev. 

Cannes. 


? 


[As it happens, The Spectator, before the receipt of Sir 
Hesketh Bell's letter, had arranged for the publication of 
two articles on the French Foreign Legion as model for an 
international foree, by a former legionary. The first of 
them will appear next week.—Eb. The Spectator.| 


CENSORSHIPS RIGHT AND WRONG 
[To the Editor of Tue Specraror.| 
Sir,—-Though I sympathise largely with your article under 
the above heading I consider the censorship of plays should 
remain a Government responsibility. This at least gives the 
people most directly affected a feeling that the censorship is 
controlled by officials who have no axes to grind. Our present 
censorship, equitable and impartial in theory, is not invariably 
so in fact. Under Lord Cromer the censorship has been per- 
sistently equitable, although a few decisions have invited 
criticism. This could have been avoided had a more broad- 
minded view been taken of the subjects considered to be 
taboo in the theatre. If authority could be given for the 
officials concerned to be allowed a wider latitude in applying 
the unwritten laws to certain plays where forbidden themes 
are treated with sincerity and seriousness, then I think the 
decisions of the censorship would leave little cause for com- 
plaint. It is when such plays as (for example) Green Pastures 
are banned that people who are vitally concerned for a living 
and intelligent theatre are disturbed with what seems to them 

2 narrow-mindedness of the official vision. 

The possibility of similar harsh and arbitrary censorship 
does undoubtedly deter many serious dramatists from tackling 
certain themes. Some court of appeal would undoubtedly be 
welcomed by such dramatists. But who would constitute 
such a court and what would be their qualifications? It 
might be possible to refer disputed plays to some association 
of theatre managers, but theatre managers are busy people 
and it is extremely doubtful whether they would have the 
time to spare for such an onerous task. I am, Sir, &e., 

Crepric HAarpWICcKE, 
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[To the Editor of Tux Spxcrator.] 

Sir,—There is one aspect of the official dramatic Censorship 
which Mr. Bernard Shaw, whom I once reminded of it, and 
who expressed considerable gratification at the suggestion, 
omits from his lengthy disquisition in your last week’s issue. 
A morning newspaper of November 16th, 1926, reporting a 
discussion which took place at the Authors’ Club on the 
oceasion of an address by Mr. G. S. Street, then Reader of 
Plays to the Lord Chamberlain, referred to some remarks 
of my own to the effect that no compensation for loss of 
royalties is ever made when a play, which for several years 
has been banned, is subsequently licensed. An evening 
paper took steps to ascertain the views of Mr. Shaw, with the 
result that, under the startling headlines, ‘* £500,000 for 
Banned Plays,” the following remarks appeared in a column 
devoted to the subject : 

* Ah, that is something like,” he said, ‘* I have suffered 
from the Censor more than most men in my time, but he 
has since tried to pacify me by licensing The Showing up of 
Blanco Posnet and Mrs. Warren's Profession which he banned 
when I wrote them. I am all in favour of compensation.” 
Mr. Shaw then.stated his estimate of the loss to him at the 
figure already quoted. Sir Barry Jackson, also interviewed, 
mentioned his untiring efforts on behalf of Pirandello’s Six 
Characters in Search of an Author, which, as everyone knows, 
was at long last granted a licence. The crux of the matter is 
this. If, through lack of judgement, the Lord Chamberlain's 
department mistakenly rejects the work of an individual 
whose reputation as a playwright and as a man of vision is 
beyond question, it ought, when a play is licensed after being 
banned, to make a confession of error which should be 
accompanied by monetary compensation assessed by arbi- 
trators. 

Curiously enough, M. André Maurois, that acute observer 
of our national institutions, although referring, in his recent 
work on Edwardian times, to the licensing of plays which 
treated certain sociological subjects in a flippant and frivolous 
manner and to the rejection of others which accorded serious 
treatment to the same subjects—mentioning a number of 
striking instances—fails to urge the claiming of compensation, 
(The Irench critic, moreover, robs the notorious Mr. Redford 
of a measure of immortality by calling him Mr. ** Radford.”’) 

In my view the question of damage, expressed in terms of 
pecuniary loss, is vital to the matter. If the Lord Chamber- 
lain had to account to the taxpayer for payments made, he 
would then be under an obligation to explain why a State 
department, instead of assisting in the enlightening of the 
public had, as has so often been the case, been a positive 
obstacle to such enlightenment. M. Maurois cites Shaw, 
Brieux and Granville Barker as prominent victims. 

For a private individual to make such a mistake as to 
consider Ghosts, Mrs. Warren's Profession, Damaged Goods 
or Waste unfit for public performance, and subsequently to 
admit that these plays are an important contribution to the 
national education would be sufficiently regrettable. But 
for a State department there is a direct and highly significant 
responsibility. It is, unfortunately, impossible to com- 
pensate the public for the loss due to such a deplorable want 
of perspicacity and judgement ; but that the author should 
be fully recompensed for the consequent financial loss there 
can be no shadow of a doubt.-—I am, Sir, &e., 

42 Campden House Court, W.8, M. MontaGu-NaTtHan, 


LORD OXFORD AND LORD BALFOUR 

| To the Editor of Tux Sercraror.| 
Sir, In my previous letter, to which Mr. Crook takes excep- 
tion, I was concerned not with the comparative merits of 
these statesmen, for both of whom TI have the greatest respect, 
but with the reference by Asquith in a private letter to the 
December, 1916, crisis in which he calls Balfour a jackal for 
Mr. Lloyd George. 

I will, therefore, resist the temptation to discuss the contrast 
which Mr. Crook draws between the public careers of the two 
men and turn to his reference to the December, 1916, crisis. 
He says, * Attacked by a powerful colleague Asquith defended 
him. When the same colleague attacked Asquith, Balfour 
did not defend him but joined his assailants.” Surely Mr. 
Crook meant to have said : When Balfour was attacked by a 


—enemtnsnnincicnds 
——<———s 


powerful colleague, &e.” Mr. Crook’s history is as hazy as 
his grammar. All this talk about attacking and defending is 
mere rhetoric. We know that Balfour at the Buckingham 
Palace Conference, by proposing a Bonar Law administration 
did his best to make it possible for Asquith to continue he 
office in a position more suited to his great qualities than that 
of a war Prime Minister. That Balfour's conduct throughout 
the whole of these negotiations was guided not by any sordid 
personal considerations but solely by what he believed to be 
in the national interest, we know on the best authority from 
one who had no reason to be biased in his favour. Bonar 
Law, writing of Balfour at the time, said, * It was quite plain 
to me that he would have given anything, apart from the sense 
of duty, to be free from the responsibility of being a member 
of the Government. . .. He took his decision without a 
moment's hesitation, and he did it, as he explained to me 
afterwards, for this reason—that unless the new Government 
succeeded then the only alternative was to return to the old 
situation with the conditions, if possible, even worse than 
before.” 

I should like to believe, if only Messrs. Spender and Crook 
would allow me to, that Asquith also in those critical days was 
influenced by considerations on public policy and not merely 
by petty personal preferences and dislikes. Writing as a 
mere outsider I should have thought the jackal passage quite 
unworthy of Asquith—a temporary lapse not to be remembered 
against him. What distresses me is that Mr. Spender, one of 
Asquith’s greatest friends, singles out this passage as a revela- 
tion of the sort of man Asquith really was. Is there no friend 
of Asquith’s who will say to Mr. Spender * Non tali auvilic 
nec defensoribus istis”’ ?—I am, Sir, &e., 

25 Moorgate, EC. 2. C. R. V. Courts. 


THE ROMAN CHURCH IN SCOTLAND 
[To the Editor of Tu Seecraror.| 

Sir, —As supplying a necessary counterpoise to the article 
in your last number entitled * The Roman Church in 
Scotland,” may I quote a statement of quite another colour 
made not long ago by a Roman dignitary whose authority 
no one will dispute? Speaking at the Eucharistic Congress 
in Dublin, Monseigneur McGettigan used these words, which 
appeared in print: ‘ After more than three centuries of 
separation from the Church, Seotland shows no ‘signs of 
returning. Whatever progress the Church has made in 
point of numbers has been due to Irish immigrants, and 
their natural increase for several generations. In the 
counties which may be said to constitute Scotland by race 
and sentiment, the Catholic Church does not exist. There 
may be an increase of consideration for individual Catholics, 
but for Catholicism there is none. The Pope, the priesthood, 
and the Mass are as unacceptable to the people as ever.” 

May I add, as an individual minister of the Church of 
Scotland, that while several people born in the Roman 
Church have become devout members of my congregation, 
I have never once in my ministry of forty years known a 
member of my congregation become a Roman Catholic? 
Other Ministers, of whom enquiry has been made, have 
borne the same testimony. The great wealth of the Roman 
Church, combined with the huge influx of Irishmen to the 
West of Scotland, has undoubtedly produced an appearance 
of impressive prosperity ; but it would be well for any 
reader of Mr. Simpson’s article to make further investigation 
into the actual facts.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Melrose, Roxburghshire. ROBERT STEVENSON. 


VULGAR PRONUNCIATION 
[To the Editor of Tur Sercrator.]| 


Sir,—In your number of December 15th appears an article 
by Miss Helen Simpson in which an attendant at a picture 
gallery is represented as pronouncing “half as though 
it were spelt “ harf,’ and thereby, of course, reveals to the 
reader that he is a low, common, man. But is the author 


of opinion that one should pronounce the “1” in ‘half’ ? 
Similarly, I have noticed that authors, when they wish to 
mark vulgarity and want of education, represent their 
chafacters as saying, for instance, ‘* wot” for ‘ what,’ 
“Jarl” for “laugh,” “* gal” for * girl,’ * langwidge ” for 
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“Janguage,” “nite” for “ night,” “cum” for “ come.” 
and “ gorn”” for * gone.” The utterly degraded say “ orph ” 
for “ off,” but this is generally confined to members of the 
criminal class. 

Now, I am an M.A. of our oldest University, and, I.suppose, 
may be reckoned an average educated man, and yet these 
presumed vulgar mispronunciations are exact phonetic repro- 
ductions of my own speech, and of that of most of my 
acquaintances. Can any of your literary readers explain 
this? I am, Sir, &c., Craup RUSSELL, 

Brooks's, 


PEA SOUP AND THE B.B.C. 
| To the Editor of Tux Seecraror.} 
Sir.-We live out in the velt and look forward nightly to 
the Empire wireless news from Daventry. 

On the evening of November 30th the sole item of news 
from America was that the record for drinking bowls of 
pea soup had been beaten by two and now stood at thirty. 

To think that from the whole range of news that must 


come through in 24 hours the authorities pick upon this 


jtem, and this only, to send to the ends of Empire, from 
America, makes us wonder if they think their listeners in 
these far-off places are not a Jot of idiots.—-I am, Sir, &c., 
J. M. Mousray. 
Shamva, S. Rhodesia. 


SIMPLIFIED SPELLING 

|To the Editor of Tux Sprcrsaror.] 
Sir, In view of a misconception which seems to underlie 
the third paragraph of Bishop Welldon’s letter in your 
issue of December 8th, may I be permitted to say that, 
except among a section with communist leanings, the great 
majority of Esperantists aim at something very different 
from Bishop Welldon’s ideal of * international unity ” of 
Janguage ? Many would be loath to see the disappearance 
of national languages and dialects and in any case think 
that the possibility of French, for example, being relegated 
to the category of dead languages is too remote to be worth 
considering. 

They prefer to describe Esperanto as the * 
auxiliary ” rather than ‘ universal” language, and they 
seek to secure its adoption as everybody's second language, 
to be used only between people of different home languages. 
They hold that English is too difficult to serve as a universal 
secondary language, and moreover are not enthusiastic about 
the possibility of English becoming the universal language, 
with its corollary of universal ownership and consequent 
evolution into a language more divorced from English than 
is Hollywood American.-— I am, Sir, &c¢., C. M. Catrurr, 

P.O.B, 64, Port Said. 


international, 


RURAL SLUMS 
|Vo the Editor of Tux Sperecravor.] 
Sin, ** Hansard” of December 21st has just arrived, and 
enabled me to correct an error in my letter on rural slums, 
The number of separate housing authorities in England and 
Wales is 1,717. Of these 1,512 have made returns for slum 
clearance, while the remaining 205 have informed Sir Hilton 
Young why they have not yet submitted returns.—-I am, Sir, 
«e., B. S. Townror. 
53° Netherhall Gardens, NW. 3. 


CYCLISTS’ REAR LAMPS 
|To the Editor of Tux Specrator.| 
Sir,—-In commenting upon the Ministry of Transports 
Preliminary Report on Fatal Road Accidents, you say that 
the figures in this document “* emphasize once more the 
absolute necessity of making rear lights for cycles compulsory.” 
I have searched in vain for any such evidence. The great 
majority of road accidents occur in daylight, and the question 
of front or rear lights does not then arise. My own Club, 
for «example, has just settled 68 claims on behalf of members 
injured by motorists. Of these accidents, only six occurred 
at night, and in no case was the cyelist’s. “ invisibility ” a 
factor. 
According to the recent White Paper, 520 cyclists were 


killed during the first six months of 1933, and we are informed 
that there were to cases of *‘ no reflector or rear lamp on 
pedal cycle,’ and eleven cases of * ineffective reflector or 
rear lamp on pedal cycle or hand-propelled invalid tricycle.” 
In other words, thirteen cyclists (or invalids) failed to observe 
the existing law and paid the penalty with their lives. But 
how does this prove that the existing law is bad ?—I am, 
Sir, &e., G. HeRBERT STANCER, 
Secretary. 
Cyclists’ Touring Club, 3 Craven Hill, London, W.2. 


THE JUDGES’ SALARIES 

| To the Editor of Tur Srecrator.] 
Sir, -I think the majority of lawyers agree that the Judges 
of the High Court who pay both Income and Sur-Tax, 
should not have had their salaries cut, but I have seen no 
reference made to the inadequate salaries paid to County 
Court Judges whose work has been greatly increased in the 
last 25 years, and who should receive at least two-thirds 
of the High Court scale.—-I am, Sir, &e., 

Hindhead, Surrey. Henry N. Marurws. 


The Verdict 


[Fabled in an antique mode.| 
BionbeE Alice of the auburn hair 
And gipsy Nan by noons embrownd, 
Happening on Cupid in a snare, 

For pity freed him, and unwound 
The bandages his eyes’ had bound. 


* But wait!" they warn’d: “ Ere we unwind 
The last, lay hand in ours and swear 
Which of us twain, or brown or fair, 


You choose the comelier to your mind ? ” 


Released, the Boy survey’d the pair, 
And answer'd: ‘ Ladies more than kind, 
With this the verdict you must share— 
For on my honour I declare 

Your surgery one-half unsound, 

Since you a sightless Cupid found 

And leave a Cupid colour-blind.” 


With that he vanished like a moth, 
And in the act, to quit his oath, 
Bequeathed an equal kiss on both. 


ARTHUR QUILLER-Couci,. 


The Ripple 


ComInc by the sluices 

Where the water 

Plays like colts in a spring meadow, 
Singing by the sluices 

Once was easy ; 

Summer mornings hardly sang there sooner, 


Why so hard now ? 

Still the bramble 

Dips her dancing sprays in the sallying 
Silver onset. 

Boys’ bravado 

Laughs below in the water's mimic battle. 


Think not any 

Age is wisest ; 

Which among these rills of the moruing 

Should be elder, 

Or more knowing ? 

Boys and spaniels seem of the same persuasion. 


Here in the vaulted 

Arch of the packbridge 

Light in curls, in stars, in javelins 

Dances a play upon 

Chance and change, and 

Sets my mind again shamelessly playing and dancing. 


EpMUND BLUNDEN, 
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A Chinese Pageant 


By WILLIAM PLOMER 


Tur Chinese did not begin to produce novels until after the 
arrival of the Mongols, and have never regarded them as 
belonging properly to literature. Professor Giles tells us that 
they used to divide them into four classes—the first consisting 
of those that deal with usurpation and plotting ; the second, 
with love and intrigue ; the third, with superstition ; and the 
fourth, with brigandage and lawless characters generally. To 
the last-named class belongs. Shui Hu Chuan, one of the best 


known examples of Chinese fiction, of which the windy wastes’ 


of Central Asia may well have been the source. It was put 
together in the fourteenth or fifteenth century by an author 
whose identity is uncertain but who is known to have 
incorporated in it a number of stories that had long before 
heen circulated, either by professional story-tellers or through 
the medium of poems and plays. These stories were concerned 
with the doings of a band of brigands, who had actually 
existed early in the twelfth century. 

Mrs. Buck modestly says that her translation of Shui Hu 
Chuan* * does not pretend to bea scholar’s effort,” and declares 
that she had no purpose in making it but her * delight in the 
original as an excellent tale excellently told.” There can be 
no question about her industry, for this volume contains 
nearly thirteen hundred closely-printed pages ; and her trans- 
lation is certainly spirited, but it would be much to expect of 
so lengthy a tale that it should consistently produce excite- 
ment, or even avoid producing effects of monotony. Possibly 
Mrs. Buck is justified in considering the book ‘ one of the most 
magnificent pageants ever made of any people,” but it has the 
limitations of a pageant, and when she says that it ‘‘ stands 
still great and full of the meaning of humanity in spite of the 
passing of centuries *” I do not follow her, because I do not 
know the “ meaning of humanity,” and I do not believe that 
Mrs. Buck knows it either. Professor Giles, in his history of 
Chinese literature, makes no great claims for Shui Hu Chuan. 

‘** Some of it (he says) is very laughable, and all of it valuable for 
the insight it gives into Chinese manners and customs . . . the 
graphic and picturesque style in which this book is written, though 
approaching the colloquial, has secured for it a position rather 
beyond its real merits.” 

To those who may have in mind that exquisite work of 
Asiatic literature which Mr. Arthur Waley has made available 
in recent years to the English-speaking world, it seems 
necessary to remark that the unidentified author of Shui Hu 
Chuan is in no way comparable to the Lady Murasaki. For 
Chinese parallels to the originality, sophistication, elegance, 
and perhaps one may say the genius of that Japanese 
novelist one would have to turn to poetry or philosophy rather 
then fiction. The difference between Genji Monogatari and 
Shui Hu Chuan is much greater than the difference between 
Proust and Dumas. There can be nothing but praise for 
Mrs. Buck's enterprise, and for her success in preserving the 
* graphic and picturesque ~ style of the original, but she has 
been concerned with a work of which the appeal is definitely 
popular, a vigorous work certainly—or it would not have 
retained its popularity —but one that is to a great extent crude, 
shallow and turbulent. Its bandit heroes, whose lawlessness 
is more or less made up for by their more or less philanthropic 
principles, are men of action and have little time for subtleties, 
and the carnage that fills these pages somewhat belies the 
title which Mrs. Buck has chosen to replace the not easily 
translatable Shui Hu Chuan—unless the ‘“ meaning of 
humanity ” is fratricide. 





*All Men Are Brothers. Translated from the Chinese by Pearl 
8S. Buck. 


(Methuen. 2Is.) 


Even in real life the fearless and dashing outlaw with a 
heart of gold, or a group of such outlaws banded together, is 
unlikely, unless human nature undergoes some radical change, 
to lack admirers, and in fiction, or in the glamour of legend, 
he becomes even more dashing, and his heart even freer of the 
alloy that mars us all. Robin Hood and his merry men ; the 
Three Musketeers ; Buffalo Bill ; the chivalrous highwayman ; 
the swell mobsman; the gentleman crook; Mr. Douglas 
Fairbanks mowing down the enemies who stand between him 
and: a happy ending—figures like these, whether in the open 
air, on the stage, or between the covers of a book, will always 
have a devoted public. Directly Mrs. Buck introduces her 
robbers, we almost feel that we must have met them before. 

“Their reputation was very high-among common people whom 

they never wantonly attacked and this fame spread far and wide 
and was told from generation to generation. Bravery, and pity 
upon poor and oppressed, and anger against unfeeling rich men 
and against unjust rulers are always expressed in the tales that 
are told of these men, although at no time would the men them. 
selves have denied that they were robbers and rebels against the 
State.” 
It is, perhaps, not surprising that the book has often been 
considered subversive of authority, and that the reading and 
printing of it have often been forbidden. The edition which 
Mrs. Buck has chosen to translate contains seventy chapters ; 
others contain one hundred or as many as one hundred and 
twenty. 

“The additional chapters in the other editions give the story of 

the downfall of the robbers and their eventual capture by the 
government, the evident purpose having been to remove the novel 
from the field of revolutionary literature and end it with a moral 
to suit the governing class. As might be expected, these lack the 
spirit in both matter and style of the seventy chapters.” 
There are no less than one hundred and eight of the robbers, 
and they have picturesque nicknames, such as “* The star of 
swift courage among the Stars of Heaven called the Fire in 
the Thunder Clap, Ch’ing Ming.” They are, indeed, demi- 
gods: ‘ Our names are writ upon the Heavens, nor may the 
men of Earth despise us.””. ‘They find themselves in all sorts of 
situations, and at times these situations are amusing, or 
dramatic, or exciting, or charming, but whether one reads the 
book straight through or at random, monotony sets in. _ It is 
as if one were watching a vast Punch-and-Judy show, in 
which violence and vengeance and cunning and _ incessant 
action soon cease to surprise. Cannibalism becomes a 
commonplace and blood runs like water. Murder becomes a 
function as ordinary as eating or drinking, and juicy steaks 
are often carved from the victims : 

“Then he pulled the dagger out and held it in his mouth and 

with. both his hands he reached into her body and he pulled. out 
her heart and liver and entrails . . . again came the sound of the 
dagger plunging in—chih-chah ! ”’ 
Brains, hearts and eyeballs are as often out as in, and although 
between the slaughterings one certainly gains some insight 
into Chinese manners and customs, it would be a pity if any- 
body were to look to this unwieldy folk-epic of mediaeval 
gangsterism for much indication of the refinements of Chinese 
civilization. The word ‘ novel” scarcely describes it, for a 
cultivated taste is likely to miss in its pages many of the 
pleasures to be expected from a novel. Caught in its ramifi- 
cations or embedded in its bulk there are signs of potential 
works of art, but a Shakespeare would be needed to select and 
develop them. It looks as if the Chinese were right, and as if 
the credulous, open-mouthed audience of the professional 
story-teller must not be confused with those who are capable 
of appreciating pure literature. 
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The Wordsworths 


Dorothy Wordsworth : a Biography. By Ernest de Selincourt. 
(Oxford University Press. 21s.) 

‘The Later Wordsworth. By Edith C. Batho. (Cambridge 
University Press. 16s.) 


Ir is no new observation that a collection of the books about 
Wordsworth and his cirele requires more room than modern 
readers can easily give ; and still the collection must grow. The 
two works now to be noticed command their place in it 
without demur, massive though they are. Apart from other 
considerations, both are the result in part of access to 
unpublished records ; both contain, if not all, a great deal 
of the information which enquirers in their subjects are likely 
to need. They do not overlap very much in their details, 
but together they make up a corrective to some recent versions 
of the Wordsworthian spectacle. 

I do not know whether the theory that Wordsworth lost 
his poetic genius and abandoned his spiritual freedom is a 
recent growth, but it has been insisted upon until we have 


-hardly thought twice about it. Latterly the discovery of 
‘Annette has afforded a plausible argument about the ravages 


of hypocrisy in the powers of a once glorious bard ; some, it 
is true, have regarded Annette as a kind of additional, genial 
Jaurel, and left the rest to the experts. Both the biographers 
now appearing discuss the matter fully. Miss Batho, among 
other things, Hlustrates from Crabb Robinson’s diary the 
loyalty with which Wordsworth kept up an allowance to his 
French daughter until a settlement was made, in 1835. 
There was no practical suppression of the facts ; those whose 
opinions touched Wordsworth most were always aware of 
them. Professor de Selincourt’s whole book goes against the 
exaggerations of Annette’s importance ; for Dorothy as an 
inspiration remained with Wordsworth fifty years. Inciden- 
tally, Dorothy fails us as a chronicler at one point where she 
should have been uncommonly interesting ; of Annette 
at Calais, during the long reunion of 1802, she says 
nothing. 

No matter what Miss Batho might have had to tell us about 
Annette Vallon, she would not have drawn any conclusions 
such as we have heard ; for her statement, built up from a 
skilful assemblage of early authorities, is that Wordsworth 
remained great and independent, was old, but honest. She 
attacks a good many critics, from Hazlitt and Leigh Hunt to 
some living authors, Mr. Bertrand Russell among them, in 
defence of Wordsworth. Is she fair to Hazlitt ? Was that 
“ misereant ” (as Wordsworth called him) only moved to 
castigate the Lake Poet on account of a “ regrettable ” 
personal history ? But it is capital in these days of 
acquiescence to find one who really displays an anger on 
behalf of a great man misrepresented, even if in the course 
of the counter-attack an occasional buffet lays another of our 
old friends in the mud. And even if, while one’s mind 
surrenders to all the points of her well-deployed argument, 
one recalls that Wordsworth’s later critics were not 
only the literati in London, but also the local peasantry, 
who found Hartley Coleridge considerably more like their 
poet. 

A book written with special challenge is, perhaps, never 
quite without some handicap, and it is not thanklessness 
which makes one wish now and then that Miss Batho had 
simply written a full and peaceful life of Wordsworth. 
Professor de Selincourt, though, as has been mentioned, he 
discusses Annctte, has had a plain task and tells us so— the 
old-fashioned Life and Letters.’ The reader who has not 
heard the theory that Coleridge was Dorothy Wordsworth’s 
lover and betrayer will not be bothered by it here. He will 
find the passages on which the theory probably rests, but 
with no such fashionable interpretation. We are not bidden 
to this authoritative book in order to carry off sensational 
scraps, but to see all that may now be seen of a devoted and 
distinguished personality. The story of Dorothy is, indeed, 
told here with a multitudinous detail, and it was a case for 
that treatment. Whenever Dorothy moves, there is a 
peculiar memorability about things that might otherwise be 
trivial; her sensibilities were too fine to allow triviality. 
Only towards the close does this Life become sketchy—but 
then, the last chapter is headed, ** Posthumous Life, 1835- 
1855 (aet. 68-83). There could be little to record of the 


‘** body saved-at the expense of the mind *’—though one could 
have wished for some of the clever things that Dorothy 
“called out to strangers”? as she was wheeled round the 
garden at Rydal Mount. 

Most scrupulous of enthusiasts, Professor de Selincourt 
makes no claim for Dorothy’s genius without support ; he 
deprives her (for example) of the honour of originating some 
glorious images in * Christabel.”. He does that, moreover, 
on a date given by Coleridge ; nothing could be more generous 
than such reliance! But Dorothy, as a contributor to our 
literature can survive excellently even after that loss, and 
apart from her “ silent ministry’ in her brother’s poems. 
“* Since Dorothy Wordsworth was a writer with a rare gift of 
description and a transparent sincerity in speaking of herself, 
I have thought it best to let her tell her own story, leaving 
her ipsissima verba to stand out clear from the narrative that 
connects them.” I do not know whether the reader without 
leisure or a Wordsworthian library will realize what a great 
debt he owes to Professor de Selincourt for new writings by 
Dorothy. The broad statement in the Preface gives some 
impression of it. 

The unequalled knowledge and the admirable fairness of 
Dorothy’s latest and best biographer (the book has come to 
stay) make me unwilling to protest that Coleridge occasionally 
gets the stick out of his turn. He failed to visit the 
Wordsworths when he should have done, and he was ungrateful 
to Mrs. Clarkson, who did not keep silent about it. But, 
perhaps, Coleridge’s troubles here and there went outside 
even the Wordsworths’ range of insight. Dorothy complains, 
‘** He lies in bed, always till after 12 o’clock, sometimes much 
later ; and never walks out. Even the finest spring day does 
not tempt him to seek the fresh air ; and this beautiful valley 
seems a blank to him.” No power could have made of 
Coleridge a parallel to that punctilious lover of nature, and 
punctual framer of thoughts on great subjects, who was 
Dorothy’s only hero, and whom Miss Batho has portrayed. 


EpMUND BLUNDEN, 


Management in Industry 


Management of Tomorrow. By L. Urwick. (Nisbet. 8s. 6d.) 


THERE are at least twenty thousand books dealing with the 
science and the problems and the practice of management, 
That is not a flight of rhetoric, but a fearsome faet, for which 
Major Urwick is himself the authority. Not only so, but they 
have power to add to their number, and they are constantly 
doing it. What then shall one say to Major Urwick’s action 
in swelling. by this present volume the spate of management 
books ? First, that it is a book well and truly made out of 
rich resources of experience, knowledge, sound sense; and wide 
culture ; second, that it contains the essence of all that mat- 
ters in all but a handful of the twenty thousand ; third, that 
it is a lively and delightful book to read ; and, fourth, that the 
reader who allows himself to be lured on to the end will from 
thence onward have in his mind a ‘ frame of reference ~ to 
which every subsequent mention or problem of management 
must willy-nilly be submitted. 

Is there then a science of management, a body of codified 
knowledge and a way of thinking and doing which the would-be 
manager should learn and about which a book can be written 
that is anything more than mere moralizing ? Indeed there 
is. Even though the very great majority of the facts with 
which management in modern industry has to deal are con- 
nected with human beings, whose most important aspects are 
their mentality and temperament ? Even so. There is a 
science as well as an art of human dealings, individual and 
collective ; rudimentary as yet, but already foreshadowing 
some general principles which may not be ignorantly flouted 
without peril. Three things distinguish the scientific habit 
of mind in management from the instinctive : a call for obser- 
vation, analysis, testing, and synthesis of the farts ; a know- 
ledge of the forms and principles of effective organization ; 
and an understanding of what is likely to happen in the minds 
of people at work in this or that event. Management of 
Tomorrow lays down sound lines of approach to all three, as 
encountered both on the production and on the distribution 
side of industry. S 
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Take the forms and principles of effective organization. 
Will native common sense, without any aid from ordered 
knowledge, serve for the discovery of what will best fit the 
needs of any particular enterprise ? What only too often 
happens is that the responsible heads take for granted what 
has grown up, and try to meet new needs by grafting them 
upon the old order until increasing mess and muddle at long 
last compel a radical overhauling, which even so is undertaken 
without any belief or notion that the various principles and 
systems on which a works can be organized have been worked 
out, studied from every angle, and codified. Native gifts, 
even native genius, cannot make much of a showing against 
the accumulated experience of thousands who have met and 
dealt with the same problem, and who have put their experi- 
ences at the “disposal of those who have specialized in the 
science and art of the matter. Here in Great Britain, at this 
very moment, hundreds of industrial concerns are in a quan- 
dary as to how they shall reconcile the status and functions of 
the old type of foreman with the necessity for introducing a 
new order of functional supervisor—the labour superintendent, 
the production engineer, the rate-fixer, and what not. The 
chapter in which Major Urwick discusses that aspect of the 
principles of organization will not enable a solution to be 
found off-hand ; but it will enable anyone to think about the 
matter in a systematic way and to know the range of possible 
solutions. 


It is invidious to select for quotation from a book so full of’ 


sound and stirring matter ; but here are odd sentences from a 
section that particularly appeals, by virtue of his job, to the 
reviewer : 

“Much of the success of management consists in the avoidance 
of strife and friction of one kind and another. . . . Since each 
individual contributes only a minute fraction to the whole of any 
industrial achievement, men must be induced to co-operate, and to 
dovetail into organizations, if any achievement is to be registered 
at all. At long last the supervision and arrangement of this dove- 
tailing, the labour of keeping: men. co-operating, is the task of 
management. ... Management has two aspects, the mechanic 
and the dynamic. It has to build the machinery of co-operation 
. . . but it is also concerned with the power behind the machinery, 
the wills of the individual men and women who co-operate in the 
task. . . . Of these two aspects the issue of the power or drive is 
of infinitely greater importance than the other. ... On the 
mechanical side . . . the scientific attitude is largely supreme. 
‘But on the much more important human side of management, 
the task of inducing men to co-operate, the conception of scientific 
method is often ignored.” 


The odd thing is that many great and hitherto more or less 
successful enterprises have been run, and are still being run, 
in a spirit and on principles which outrage everything laid 
down in the passages quoted above. Here is an example. 
The writer sat with two workmen in a Midland town one 
evening not many weeks ago. They were in the service of a 
great and reputable industrial concern, for which they had 
worked for many years. That very afternoon they had been 
summoned to appear, along with the foreman and the shop 
superintendent, before the manager. The reason for the sum- 
mons none of the four knew. The two workmen were left on 
the mat while the two chiefs had a prior audience. ‘There 
were * noises within.” After awhile the two men were ushered 
in. They stood on the carpet while a roaring manager, pop- 
eyed with push and go, told them that their piece-work prices 
were ridiculous, that any jumped-up labourer could do their 
jobs (it was, in fact, most highly skilled work), that they were 
given ten days’ notice as from that hour; but that if they 
liked to report within that ten days a vastly lower price at 
which they were prepared to do the work, a price which would 
satisfy himself, he would reconsider their dismissal. No com- 
ments were invited or allowed. The proceedings wound up 
with a “ get out,” addressed to all four. 


It is a one-sided story. The manager might tell it differ- 
ently. But the procedure, as an expression of the nescience 
of management, can be taken as correctly described. The 
firm is still in being ; it has so far survived the management of 
its manager. How long life shall one give it? Shall one say 
** there are nine and ninety ways of running a firm with success, 
and that is one” ? Major Urwick would almost certainly say 
that its doom is sealed, and he would be almost certainly 
right—unless, of course, the directors can be induced %o read 
Management of Tomorrow. 


Joun Hiuron, 
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. Etoniana 


_College at Eton. By Erie Parker. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 
Memories of an Eton Wet-Bob of the Seventies. By Gilbert 
C. Bourne. (Oxford University Press. 4s. 6d.) 

Or books about famous Public Schools there are already 
enough to fill a good-sized library ; and the supply shows no 
sign of running short. Fifty years ago the type of book 
hardly existed. There was Tom Brown, of course ; but he 
stood alone upon his own peculiar shelf, without rival or 
companion. No one had ventured as yet to thrust himself 
into that august company. The attempt would have seemed 
presumptuous, almost sacrilegious, to our grandparents. The 
English Public Schoolboy had been portrayed once and for 
all for the instruction of posterity ; on Rugby had fallen the 
honour of portraying him, of fixing his standard, or providing 
a spy-hole through which the curious outsider might, with 
due form and ceremony, catch a glimpse of the mysterious 
land beyond. The thing might be done once, but not a second 
time. A sober history here and there, like Maxwell-Lyte’s 
standard work on Eton, was well enough ; but let it confine 
itself to statutes and pious founders and lists of grave Head- 
masters : as for the inner life of the schoolboy himself—was 
it not written in the pages of Tom Brown? Pray, leave that 
respectable legend undisturbed. 

We have long outgrown all that. Fetishes were not 
immortal even among the Victorians; today they have 
attained a degree of ephemerality that leaves the art of com- 
putation panting breathlessly behind. At any rate, that 
particular fetish perished decades ago. We all write about 
our school-days, and we all believe (presumably) that we 
have something new or attractive to say about them. Therein, 
it is to be feared, we are apt to deceive ourselves. The stream 
of reminiscence that flows so easily and so delightfully round 
a dinner-table of old schoolfellows loses its limpid qualities 
all too readily when diverted into wider-channels. The secret 
is for the initiated, not for the laity. Stripped of all its 
personal associations, its subtle intimacies of time, place and 
occasion, the story begins to limp and falter; it does not 
** get across,” as the actors say ; it is like some infant prodigy, 
reared in an atmosphere of doting parents and enthusiastic 
friends, whose reputation shrivels up at the first chilly blast 
of public criticism. 

Mr. Parker's College at Eton is a book for the few. That 
it is for Ktonians goes without saying ; but it is not for all 
Etonians. Eton, as the world may or may not know, 
includes among her eleven hundred denizens a small and 
select body of IXing’s Scholars who still benefit from the 
royal bounty of Henry VI. Though numbering less than 
seven per cent. of the whole school, they form a distinctive 
element out of all proportion to their numerical strength. 
They represent the original foundation, to which the Oppidan 
boarding-houses are a mere subsequent accretion ; and they 
have handed down through succeeding generations a wealth 
of tradition which no Oppidan house can ever hope to rival. 
Of this tradition Mr. Parker may fairly claim to be the 
acknowledged prophet and interpreter. He speaks, with 
unerring instinct, for all those who have ever appended to 
their surnames the talismanic letters IX.S. The secrets of 
their hearts are an open book to him; their successes and 
failures, their struggles, aspirations and prejudices appeal 
alike to his discerning sympathy. His latest book, which 
summarizes the history of College over a period of about a 
century, bears one imprint on every page; it proclaims 
itself a labour of love and a labour of pride. Apart from 
that, he has searched the original records—social, athletic 
and academic—-with most commendable thoroughness, and 
has produced a record to which all old Collegers will recur 
again and again with interest and pleasure unabated. Here 
and there a slip has crept in : for example, it was not Boswell, 
but Lister Kaye (an Oppidan), who shared with Manners 
the honours of the last-wicket stand in the famous match 
of 1910. 

The late Dr. Bourne’s memories made a different kind of 
appeal; probably a wider appeal, if only because there 
must be many more old Wet-Bobs than old Collegers. The 
book contains a charming photograph of the Brocas taken 
in the year 1881, with the Eton eight afloat in the fore- 
ground and on the horizon the pinnacles of Upper Chapel 
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rising above a low belt. of trees. The picture has somehow 
caught the spirit of the time; there is about it an air of 
leisure, a sort of freshness characteristic—or so one likes to 
think—of those early days when the fumes of petrol were 
unknown and the Eight still drove to Henley on the morning 
of the Regatta ‘in a four-horse brake with postillions.” 
Of Dr. Bourne’s views on the science of oarsmanship it would 
ill become’ an ignoramus to speak ; that, as we all know, is 
dangerous and controversial ground even for the expert 
critic. But one need not be a proficient Wet-Bob, or indeed 
a Wet-Bob at all, to enjoy his pleasantly drawn sketches of 
bygone “ton. Even non-Etonians will appreciate them. 
The gallant (but unsuccessful) attempt of Messrs. Moody and. 
Sankey to hold a revivalist meeting in a tent on South 
Meadow, a distinguished Classic’s masquerade in a Roman 
toga, and (years later) the chastening effect produced upon a 
group of military big-wigs by the sudden apparition of an 
ex-Captain of the Boats: all these make capital reading of 
the placid, reminiscent kind. There is one feeling that both 
Dr. Bourne and Mr. Parker have in common with one another 
and in common with all other old Etonians that ever lived : 
the feeling that there never has been, and never will be, any 
place in the world like Kton. sto perpetua, as the College 


records sity. J. EK. Succexsurci, 


Emily Dicki 

y Dickinson 

The Poems of Emily Dickinson. (Secker. 15s.) 

Tus is the definitive complete edition of Emily Dickinson's 
poems, so it is now possible for anyone to come to final critical 
terms with her work. Whether such « final estimate will be. 
higher than the vague one that most of us have formed from a 
few anthology pieces is doubtful. It is a mistake to think 
that a poet gains from mere bulk. Most of the great poets 
have, it is true, been prolific, but there is no law to be deduced. 
from that fact. The survival of such poets as Skelton, Mar- 
vell, Gray and Blake is guaranteed by a very few poems, 
whereas some of the major poets —Spenser, the later Milton 
and Browning, for example— tend to sink unread just because 
their genius is so consistently even and so fluent. We do 
not work out poetic averages; we judge by the absolute 
attainment. Genius, we feel, is always various ; only talent 
is dependable. 

Seen singly, as I have always hitherto seen them, the poems 
of Emily Dickinson are sufliciently intriguing to arouse a 
general interest in her work. One does not immediately 
accept them as beautiful or great; but one wonders if their 
eccentricity is the sign of an exceptional gift, which would 
yield fresh and accumulative interest when explored. My 
own experience of this volume has been one of great disap- 
pointment. I approached her poetry in the best critical] 
mood—with interest but without any prepossessions which a 
knowledge of the poet's life and circumstances might give 
me, and with an expectation of enjoyment. To begin with, 
I was surprised at the actual number of the poems—there 
are nearly eight hundred. Many of them are very short-— 
four or six lines only—but what, in combination with their 
quantity, is so disturbing, is their sameness. It is a sameness 
that amounts to a poverty of technique. It would not be 
unfair to compare these poems with the works of a painter 
who had all his life painted small pictures of similar subjects 
in one colour with one texture. The eccentricity of tech- 
nique, when we see it in bulk, is evidently not one of design, 
but rather of incapacity, of insensitiveness, of incredible 
naivety in thought and expression. There are literally 
scores of poems of the following kind: 

** Surgeons must be very careful 
When they take the knife ! 
Underneath their fine incisions 
Stirs the culprit —Life !” 
Most of the verses are quite bathetic in their lack of any poetic, 
or even rhythmic, quality : 
** Undue significance a starving man attaches 
To food 
Far off ; he sighs, and therefore hopeless, 
And therefore good. 
Partaken, it relieves indeed, but proves us 
That spices fly 
In the receipt. 
Was savory.” 


It was the distance 








The poems in this edition are arranged in substantial sec- 
tions, labelled ‘ Life,’ °* Nature,’ ‘ Love,’ ‘ Time and 
Eternity,” and perhaps such an arrangement accentuates the 
general monotony. The best section is, I think, the shortest— 
the one labelled ** Love.” Here a sense of personal tragedy 
adds poignancy to the triteness : 

** Heart, we will forget him ! 
You and I, to-night ! 
You may forget the warmth he gave, 
[ will forget the light. 


When you have done, pray teli me, 
That I my thoughts may dim ; 
Haste ! lest while you're lagging, 
I may remember him !”’ 


The one technical excellency which Emily Dickinson may 
be said to have exploited is a kind of eryptic economy of state- 
ment, and since economy is always conducive to poetic expres- 

on, a poetic quality is sometimes achieved. Perhaps the 
following example will illustrate my meaning : 
** Title divine is mine 
The Wife without . 
The Sign. 
Acute degree 
Conferred on me— 
I-mpress of Calvary. 
Royal all but the 
Crown— 
Betrothed, without the sworn 
God gives us women 
When two hold 
Carnet to garnet, 
Cold to gold— 
Born—Bridalled.— 
Shrouded — 
Tn a day 
Tri-Vietory— 
‘My Husband’ 
Women say 
Stroking the melody, 
Js this the way ?” 


The nearest parallel to her poetry is Emily Bronté’s, but 
there is no equality of stature. ‘Too much that is childish and 
immature has been published under Emily Bronté’s name, 
too much that was never meant for publication. But even the 
childish poems have lyric feeling, whereas the mature poems 
(such as “ Often rebuked, yet always back returning,” and 
‘** No coward soul is mine ”’) reach an intensity and a largeness 
that are far beyond the range of Emily Dickinson. One can- 
not help feeling that in her-case there has been too much 
anxiety to make a publie display of a private talent. Some- 
thing exquisite and real has been buried underneath a monu- 
ment of mistaken devotion, Herspert Reap, 


Airways 


(Hutchinson. 12s. 6d.) 


By Air. 
AVIATION appears to have a more potent mental influence 
than any other form of travel, or sport. With most people 
who take to flying, “ air-mania’’ would be a fair synonym 
for that detestable word “ air-mindedness.” Sir Harry 
Brittain, happily, is among the more restrained minority. 
He has an enthusiasm for the air that never stretches the 
imagination unduly, though it may escape in exuberant 
superlatives. It led him to “make some attempt at a com- 
plete record ” of * the intense development and achievements 
of civil aviation in Britain.’ And it sweeps him away 
from those limits before the end of his first chapter. 

By Air is scarcely an adequate record of acrial progress 
in this country. Nor in spite of its world wanderings, can 
the book be described as an outline of present-day aviation 
in general: the highly organized systems of both Russia 
and Germany are almost ignored. The treatment is at once 
too sketchy and too diffuse. ‘The central and recurring 
theme is certainly Imperial Airways-—its scope, its transport 
routes and its personalities -and with Imperial Airways the 
author is on sure ground. But apart from a description of 
the work of the two aerial survey companies, the account 
of the aircraft industry at home is chiefly noteworthy for its 
omissions. Possibly this is taking the book too seriously. 
If it be considered as a kind of discursive anthology, it makes 
exceptionally good reading. Nearly all the outstanding 
long-distance and pioneer flights are related in some detail ; 
while there are representative stories ~sometimes gathered 


By Sir Harry Brittain. 
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by personal contact—of practically every phase of contem- 
porary air work. Among the most interesting pages are those 
dealing with'such services as surveying, mineral prospecting 
and medical transport. The author jumps from Australia 
to French Africa, back to Australia and north to Alaska as 
swiftly as he slides from narrative into gossip or into statistics. 
As an air passenger of experience, he uses technical terms 
so judiciously as to attract both airman and layman without 
irritation to either. It is a pity that as much cannot be said 
of his descriptive style—his * bird-men ” and “ riders of the 
skies ” are for ever ** blazing the route ” in their “* droning ” 
or “ roaring ” “ air argosies.”’ But if coloured ink has been 
used it was intended only for decoration. The nearest 
approach to a “ tall” story is the one, told at second-hand, 
of the South American pilot who regularly crosses the Andes 
at a height of 15,000 feet in a machine with a “* ceiling ” of 
12,000 feet. 

The final chapter in the book discusses the cats-cradle of 
frontier regulations which is apt to entangle the pilot who 
flies through Europe. Here comes into the open the vital 
question, implicit in the text elsewhere, of how far national 
sovereignty will have to give way before the advancing needs 
of world aviation. 


The Innards of Asia 


First Russia Then Tibet. By Robert Byron. (Macmillan. 15s.) 
Riddles of the Gobi Desert. By Sven Hedin. (Routledge. 18s.) 
Herre are two widely different books, one by a young and 
brilliant writer, the other by a veteran and distinguished 
traveller. One is a success, the other a failure. 

Mr. Byron keeps his mind as open as his eyes, though it 
cannot be said that he is lavish in his sympathies ; his allusive 
(and effective) brand of criticism is employed on sahib and 
commissar alike. During his six weeks in Russia he avoided 
the tourist sheep-tracks ; he inspects no factories, assesses no 
doctrines, indicates no trends. The result is a picture, in a 
purely individual style, of which the scope and content is 
largely determined by an aesthetic approach. On art and 
architecture Mr. Byron speaks as an authority and an 
enthusiast, and both in Russia and Tibet he is powerfully 
assisted by an eye amazingly retentive of detail, and not less 
sensitive to colour. He can reproduce faithfully, and in no 
mere catalogue, all the complexity of a ceremonial costume 
or a Byzantine church. The exuberance of his earlier manner 
has crystallized into a style which is strong, supple, and 
decorative ; it is not only the expert who will be delighted by 
such descriptions as this one of the Moscow streets : 

“The Red Capital in winter is a silent place. Like black ghouls 
on the soundless snow the Muscovites went their way, hatted in 
fur, lamb, leather, and velvet, each with a great collar turned 
up against the wind which sweeps down the river from the east. 
With bent heads they hurried past, impervious to collision with 
one another, or myself, as though desensitized by a decade of mass- 
living. Farther on, at the corner of the bridge, stood a line of 
hackney sledges, whose owners, the rearguard of capitalism, sat 
huddied-in their portentous blue coats. Other sledges of robuster 
build trailed by, bearing piles of hay and boxes. When they 
came to the slope by the bridge, they all began to go sideways, 
while their horses scrabbled at the ice.” 

In Tibet Mr. Byron becomes protagonist as well as observer. 
His sophistication cannot altogether exclude romance from the 
story of his journey over the Himalayas to Gyantse, which was 
beset by considerable hardships. The journey was successful, 
and it enabled Mr. Byron to obtain, in addition to some 
magnificent photographs, an insight into the life of a remote 
people such as is seldom accorded to men as well qualified as 
he is to profit by it. We see that life reflected in the surface of 
an urbane and acute mind, and the layman who uses Mr. 
Byron's book as a stimulating introduction to the study of 
Tibet will, I suspect, turn to it again as an appendix to the 
weightier authorities. First Russia Then Tibet is an admirable 
piece of work. 

Admiration is due to Dr. Sven Hedin, whose expeditions, 
undertaken at frequent intervals during the last 40 years, have 
contributed so much to our knowledge of Central Asia. His 
latest book—a sequel to Across the Gobi Desert—is avowedly 
an attempt * to record in popular form ” the recent activities 
of a far-flung expedition of 18 members carrying out archaeo- 
jogical and scientific work in Sinkiang, Kansu, Inner Mongolia 
and on the borders of Tibet. In these activities (he takes up his 
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tale again in 1928) Dr. Hedin’s part has been that of an 
organizer rather than of a worker in the field. His heaq. 
quarters have been located successively in Peking, Ktsin-gol, 
Urumchi, Peking, Nanking, Boston, Stockholm, and at las 
Peking again, where I saw him this summer. : 

Inevitably, the field-work of the various parties is described, 
almost entirely at second hand, in digests of his subordinates’: 
reports, and-—-not quite inevitably—-takes second. place to his 
own tireless, but not very interesting, struggles with difficulties 
(mainly political) at headquarters. To read. this book is 
accordingly rather like seeing a play in the company of the 
stage manager ; we catch glimpses only of the action, and we 
see almost too much of the elaborate preparations which made 
that action possible and effective. We would, for instance, 
willingly sacrifice those: 40 odd pages, which describe in its 
full social detail Dr. Hedin’s visit to America for an operation, 
which was there found to be unnecessary, in exchange for a 
fuller account of the dinosaurus remains found by a Chinese 
assistant. - And there are throughout the book too many 
sentences like ‘ In the course of a month I wrote 86 letters 
of 332 quarto pages.” 

But the expedition, in spite of storms over Chinese 
Turkestan, is doing important and exciting work, and Dr, 
Hedin’s personality and ability alone make that work possible. 
If his latest book is neither as important nor as exciting as the 
work whose progress it describes, that need not detract from 
our admiration of the author's extra-literary gifts. 

Prerer FLEMING, 


Christian Sacraments 


The Gospel Sacraments. By J. K. Mozley, D.D. (Hodder and 


Stoughton. 3s. 6d.) 

Ir we were asked to point to one contemporary figure who 
represents at its best the classic tradition of Anglican theology 
and peculiar virtues of the Via Media, it is probable that 
Canon Mozley would come first to our mind. Therefore the 
publication in an extended form of the lectures on Sacra- 
mental doctrine which he delivered last year in Westminster 
Abbey is specially to be welcomed; as bringing the sane 
and noble influence of his spirit, so modern without being 
modernist and so Catholic without being Latin, to bear 
upon a subject which is too often the storm-centre of religious 
discussion. Particularly valuable are the first two lectures, 
on the ‘Sacramental Principle,” and the.‘ Sacramental 
Church,” for these provide the atmosphere and context 
within which alone the Christian economy of distinet sacra- 
mental gifts and actions can be rightly understood. They 
remind us that “a religion which secs in sacramentalism 
a falling away from pure spirituality is out of harmony with 
the facts of human nature,” and more than this, that * the 
Chureh herself is the supreme sacrament of grace and any 
true sharing in her life means the walking of the sacramental 
way.” Going on to a discussion of the two major sacraments, 
Dr. Mozley draws attention to the positive primacy of 
baptism and all that it means in relation to the problem of 
evil and sin; a theme on which it is much to be desired 
that he should write further. As he says, the harsh Augus- 
tinian doctrine of “ corrupt humanity ” is hardly possible 
to us now in its original form. Yet its witness to the 
* relation of evil to humanity as a whole ”’---the truth that 
mankind is somehow involved in sinfulness, and each new 
unit added to the race shares that dreadful inheritanee and 
needs deliverance from it —was never perhaps more needed 
than at the present time. 

This justification of doctrine by fact-—not the easy fact 
of the surface, but the mysterious fact of the deeps—which 
is so characteristic of the best religious thought of our day, 
brings Canon Mozley to the full acceptance of the * super- 
naturalist position in regard to the twofold nature of 
Reality ; and the concrete truth of the dogmatic distinction 
between the life of “ nature ” and the life of ** grace.” The 
mutual penetration of natural and spiritual, moral and 
mystical elements which he finds in Christian sacramentalism, 
receives its perfect demonstration in Eucharistic worship. 
A beautiful and profound discussion of this subject rightly 
concludes a little book, of which the value and importance 
is not to be measured by its length. 

EVELYN UNDERHILL. 
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Fiction 


By Granam GREENE 


About Levy. By Arthur Calder-Marshall. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
The Golden Net. By Sarah Barlow. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
Christmas Tree. By Lady Eleanor Smith. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 


Albert Goes Through. By J. B. Priestley. (Heinemann. — 5s:) 
Ir is a pleasure of the highest order to read a novel by a new 
writer who has not been content to use the first conventional 
method to hand, who has realized the value of the indirect, 
the circuitous approach to his subject. For it is an undeniable 
fact that a subject, or a character, directly faced is generally 
as flat as pasteboard. The writer needs to approach his 
subject carefully from every quarter in turn, he must, like a 
savage startled by a piece of statuary in the jungle, stalk it 
with nervous care ; between these trees he catches sight of the 
left thigh, between these of the right breast ; he makes a 
circuit to spy its back ; the face is the last to be examined. 
Only so can the subject be seen in the round. Between the 
direct and the indirect approach lies the distance the novel has 
travelled from Fielding to James. 

The subject of Mr. Calder-Marshall’s novel is : 

“The last day of the Levy Murder Trial. Enemies and friends, 

relatives and strangers discuss the accused. . Through their 
conversation and self-defences, the personality of Levy emerges 
in mutilated fragments as he exists in other minds than his own.” 
There is a clear relationship between this method and that 
followed by James, most completely in The Wings of a Dove, 
of revealing the principal character as far as possible only by 
indirect presentation. One watched Milly Theale in the 
author’s words : 
“through the successive windows of other people’s interest in 
her. So, if we talk of princesses, do the balconies opposite the 
palace gates, do the coigns of vantage and respect enjoyed for a 
fee, rake from afar the mystic figure in the gilded coach as it comes 
forth into the great place.” 

There the similarity ends, and it is a measure of the worth 
of Mr. Calder-Marshall’s novel that even in dissenting from his 
extension of this method one continues to compare it with 
that of James. The fact that Levy is never presented directly, 
while James found it impossible to confine himself to the 
indirect, is not important, for Mr. Calder-Marshall’s object, I 
take it, is not to present a character but a mystery. The 
tragic effect of the novel is enhanced by its inconclusiveness. 
The contradictory shreds and patches of personality serve to 
convey the thought : Here is a man about to die for a crime 
who had a faith of which even his enemies saw indications, but 
if we ask what his faith was, anxious to catch its syllables 
before he is extinguished, we hear only a buzz of voices 
expressing trivialities, jealousies, indifferences. 

The great contrast between Mr. Calder-Marshall’s method 
and James’s lies in the choice of vantage points. James chose 
four minds through which Milly Theale was to be presented, 
his novel was arranged in, as he wrote himself, ** solid blocks of 
wrought material, squared to the sharp edge, as to have weight 
and mass and carrying power; to make for construction,” 
but Mr. Calder-Marshall’s method is to present more than a 
dozen viewpoints, arranged in short sections of two or three 
pages. This certainly does not ‘“ make for construction ™ ; 
there is no reason at all why his viewpoints should not have 
been indefinitely multiplied directly he left the essential 
points of view: Levy’s former guardian, his friend, his old 
nurse, the two women, Edith and Miriam. He would appear 
to have fallen into the temptation of arbitrarily extending his 
book so as to cover as many as possible of the characters his 
mind felt at the moment capable of presenting, the error of a 
rich imagination. He does not seem to have asked himself 
the relevant questions which James puts in his first preface 
as a guard against this particular danger to construction : 

“Up to what point is such and such a development indispensable 
to the interest ? What is the point beyond which it ceases to 
be rigorously so? . . . Really, universally, relations stop nowhere, 
and the exquisite problem of the artist is eternally but to draw, 
by a geometry of his own, the circle within which they shall happily 
appear to do so.” 

But this review is only another example of how a fine novel 
too often provokes argument and leaves the reviewer with no 
space to express approval, My objection to this point in Mr. 
Calder-Marshall’s construction is a small one compared with 
my admiration for the cleverness with which, while presenting, 
his subject almost entirely in dialogue, he has drawn a firm 


line round the central, conception of his novel by allowing to 
the few essential characters a subjective view. No other 
novel I have read this year has interested or excited me more ; 
and a second reading has only confirmed my impression of its 
importance. 

One cannot deny construction of a simple kind to Mrs, 
Barlow's novel. Her subject is certainly rigorously confined. 
One hesitates to assign an order of importance to sub- 
jects regarded simply as subjects without relation to 
their treatment, but plain adultery certainly needs far more 
subtle presentation than Mrs. Barlow has given it to hold the 
interest. There is no moral struggle to lend the theme interest, 
only a windy expression of physical exaltation. The style is 
appallingly literary ; out of 254 pages more than 60 bear a 
quotation. Blake, Donne, T. S. Eliot, Browning, George 
Eliot, Doughty, Bishop King, Pope, Burns, Burton, Gold- 
smith, Mrs. Barlow untiringly parades her thousand and one 
gems. No emotion is felt directly by her characters ; every 
emotion has its literary source; even the pains of labour 
reach the * heroine ~ through the pages of Tristram Shandy ; 
Mrs. Barlow’s lovers live in a permanently Golden Treasury 
air. 

‘** Her most exquisite pleasure at this time was to do something 
for him, to blow up the fire, or ring for orange juice and soda 
water, to bring out some tag of wisdom from Montaigne or The 
Anatomy of Melancholy to suit his case, or some fantastic medical 
story from 8. Simon or Mme. de Sevigné.”’ 
The touch of snobbery in Mrs. Barlow's manner is too funny 
to be unpleasant. When the wife discovers that her husband 
is writing affectionately to another woman she speculates : 
**A shopgirl? No, Richard wouldn't do that, he wouldn't 
be attracted by one. . . . Some duchess ? His work brought 
him into contact with peers and their wives.” Some duchess 

the phrase has a magnificent innocence, but it.nocence is 
not a desirable quality in adult fiction. 

It is rather lamentable to see novelists joining the Christmas 
racket which fills the shops with gifts no sane person would 
ever dream of buying at any other time of year. Lady 
Eleanor Smith’s new novel belongs to the same category as 
the automatic egg-boilers, the gold fox-head brooches, the 
compacts shaped like anything in the world, cigarette lighters, 
cameras, or the works of Omar Khayyam, but eompacts. 
Seven characters buy seven Christmas trees at a great store, 
and the lives of the seven characters are then told in seven 
The principle, it will be noticed, is the same as that 
of the disguised compact. A book of short stories is made to 
look like something else. The stories are very sentimental, 
the atmosphere has the terrible timeliness of wooden robins, 
kind hearts and synthetic snow. At the end of the year, when 
prizes of stuffed owls are due to be awarded, Lady Eleanor 
Smith should certainly enter with this descriptive passage, 
which, capping the eternally-seated flower-girls with the 
Asiatic seamen aimlessly waiting, is not unworthy of the pen 
of Mrs. Amanda Ros : 


*He loved London. He loved its streets and teeming night 
life, its vastness, its brooding, fog-dimmed mystery. He loved 
Piccadilly Cireus, with all its flaring lights, its roar of traftic and 
patient flower-girls eternally seated on the steps of Cupid’s pedestal. 
Further on were the dark alleys of Soho, garlic-haunted, shrill 
with the chatter of foreign tongues. Still further on, very much 
further on, lay the Port of London, a forest of tall masts, where 
seagulls screamed, beating their white wings, and where Asiatic 
sailor-men waited aimlessly for ships that sailed to the other side 
of the world and back again.” 


stories. 


Mr. Priestley’s is a more agreeable and unassuming ~ Christ- 
mas gift.’ Albert, a young boy in an architect's office, is 
taken ill in a cinema; he imagines himself taking part with 
his favourite screen star in a series of adventures that effectu- 
ally cure his infatuation, and leave him, when he recovers, 
ready to accept the love of Nellie Weedon, the typist in his 
oflice. Mr. Priestley’s gentle satire of the cinema is hardly 
original ; one remembers Mr. Elmer Rice’s very mucii more 
finished Purilia; but it is intended for a less sophisticated 
public, and in the scene with the gangsters Mr. Priestley hits 
the right note of exaggeration. If these novelists feel bound 
to put on paper caps at Christmas or dress as Santa Claus to 
amuse their public, | prefer Mr. Priestley’s way to Lady 
Eleanor Smith’s, 
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Current Literature 


THE TRIBULATIONS OF A BARONET 
By Timothy Eden 


This is a memoir happily breaking with that tradition of 
tombstone piety which insults the dead by giving them 
virtues they never desired, and presenting instead a creature 
still exclaiming against the world. Born with every advan- 
tage of wealth, birth and-education, Sir William Eden might 
have acquired some celebrity in the eighteenth century as 
one of the mad Englishmen ; but in the nineteenth, a tem- 
perament at once autocratic, irascible, gifted and sensitive 
inevitably produced the wasted amateur in a world of 
successful professionals. What was to be done with a man 
who loved both art and sport, who rode to hounds and 
hated foxhunters, their cigars and their talk, who painted 
slender and sensitive watercolours which drew the praise of 
George Moore, and who quarrelled with artists, who wandered 
restlessly, fleeing from the everlasting ugliness of indus- 
trialism without the advantage of being an aesthete. His 
sensitiveness was ruinous, the world jangled his nerves : 
‘** Nothing can prevent me from suffering, neither God nor 
man, nor even woman! Art and beauty are the altars of 
sacrifice in my life, and I wish it so.” His family are full of 
treacheries. His sons are ruined by petticoat government. 
Gardens are hideous with flowers. Sussex is destroyed by 
rhododendrons out of tone in the landscape. He writes a 
superb letter of resignation to his club because a waiter has 
told him he must change for dinner. He has not got “a 
yellow waistcoat which I notice is much affected by the 
committee at Boodles.” In Italy, where at least the art of 
making gardens without flowers was known, children tor- 
mented him while he painted or even whistled in the streets, 
and all around him Americans ‘ cawed.’”” Why did he 
fail? ‘* He was a genius,” writes S'r Timothy Eden, * but 
a genius uncontrolled . .. the genius which sets its mark 
upon the world must do so not only through impressions, 
but through acceptance... he had no opinion of the 
human heart.” The memoir (Macmillan, 7s. 6d.) is a some- 
what posed impression of a Meredithian character. How 
many novelists will sigh with envy and _ irritation that 
Sir William Eden escaped them and was not done in the 
round, 


ENGATO THE LION CUB 
By J. H. Driberg 


One's first anxiety on reading of Engato is to know whether 
he lived happily ever after. His story, as Mr. Driberg says, 
is very like a fairy story ; but what possible happy ending 
can there be for a lion cub, even as exceptional and charming 
2 lion cub as Engato, when his serene life with his master and 
his native friends has to stop? Engato is now in an Italian 


Zoo. He is courteous still, but reserved and no longer 
playful. Seeing him after five years’ separation, Mr. Driberg 
says: ‘“‘I almost wished that day that I had never found 
him.” However, the early mad and delightful days remained, 


and Mr. Driberg writes of them affectionately and with 
humour. Engato (the Lango for lion) was found by Mr. 
Driberg on his African wanderings, as small as a kitten. 
He was adopted, and remained in the family for over two 
years, growing prodigiously. The household included two 
dogs, a bush-buck, five lion cubs (not as nice as Engato), a 
marabout stork, a golden-crested crane, a hedgehog who 
was Engato’s especial playmate, and a monkey. Engato 
never once had to be punished, or even very severely scolded. 
‘ngato as peacemaker, Engato at a dance, Engato as a very 
nervous hunter; Engato being initiated into a Lango tribal 
Order, like his master; Engato as the most sought-after 
passenger on a French liner: these things, fantastic as they 
sound in synopsis, read as beautiful matters of fact in Mr. 
Driberg’s essays. The longer papers, particularly ** Initia- 
tion * and * Lungamoi,” reveal the same exhaustive under- 
standing of native life as Mr. Driberg’s more heavy-weight 
vorks, : 


A CAGED BIRD 
By Maureen Fleming 


Enough romance clings to the Empress Elizabeth of 
Austria to lead people to get from the libraries any book 
written about her: for no other reason should we notice this 
‘‘romantic biography,” A Caged Bird (Selwyn and Blount, 
10s. 6d.). Her startling beauty, her sharp wits (doubtfully 
balanced like those of others of the Wittelsbach family), her 
high spirits and courage, her exalted marriage to an incom- 
patible husband, the tragedies of the family and her own 
violent death fully account for the romance, but this is a 
shoddy piece of vulgarity, largely made up of imaginary scenes 
and conversations of the Empress’ life from childhood onward. 
It takes away every shred of self-respect and morality that was 
left to her by the gossip of her own day. For instance, many 


people here remember her hunting in Ireland and Cheshire 


ry 
with the gallant Captain Bay Middleton as her pilot. Thi, 
companionship is turned into a guilty liaison, lasting for fou, 
years, and embellished with love-scenes and talk. It jg 
unforgivable to inflict this kind of thing upon the familie, 
of people so lately dead. The authoress is obviously American, 
(So little does she know of British sport that she explains 
Captain Middleton being called ‘“ Bay’ by writing, “ his 
colouring giving him his nickname.) We regret that she 
found English publishers. 


GIACOMO PUCCINI 
By Richard Specht 


The late Dr. Specht, whose book on Beethoven the 
Man recently appeared in a near-English version, in turning 
his attention to Puccini (Giacomo Puccini. Dent, 10s. 6d.), 
manifests considerable mental suppleness. Puccini is not 
an inspiring subject. for the biographer. The only out-of. 
the-ordinary feature of his life seems to have been the cus- 
tomary initial struggle of the artist against the world; and 
as in his case the struggle was soon over, this does not take 
up very much space in a long book. As a man he seems to 
have been a wholly commonplace type with a spark of genius 
that fired nothing but his music. _And so any book about 
him must be chiefly about his music. | Herr Specht is under 
no illusions about Puccini's absolute worth ; but neither is 
he afraid to acknowledge his susceptibility to the immediate 
appeal of his music. Such is human clay that there must 
be very few people really capable of listening to a Puccini 
‘opera without being swept off their feet, no matter how 
rapidly they may re-establish themselves once the curtain 
has fallen. Too many critics deny this, and take up an 
entirely hypocritical attitude which leads nowhere. Every- 
body knows that there are all sorts of unpleasant elements 
in this music, and that the man who wrote it must have 
had some fairly unpleasant streaks in his own make-up; 
but the fact remains that, no matter how conscious we 
may be of this in cold blood, most of us can offer little resist- 
ance to the music when it is in full blast. In view of this 
it is only fair to Puccini and to opera patrons generally to 
concede the appeal of his work, and judge it not for what it 
ought to be but for what it is. Merr Specht has made 
an excellent attempt in the right direction, and anybody 
who feels in any way guilty at yielding to the fascination 
of Puccini’s music will discover in this book many excellent 
arguments to lull his conscience. For the time being, at 
any rate, he has been put into proper perspective, and Herr 
Specht deserves our gratitude for undertaking the task. 


THE COMPLETE OPERA BOOK 
By Gustav Kobbé 


There have been plenty of books purporting to outline 
all the operas likely to be encountered on the average earthly 
pilgrimage, but for the most part they have been highly 
unsatisfactory and superficial. Mr. Kobbé’s book (Putnam, 
8s. 6d.) is on quite another plane; it contains plenty of 
genuine criticism and the author has not been afraid to 
**spread”’ himself. The section on ‘“* The Ring” for instance 
has eighty-eight pages, and is a little treatise in itself, heavily 
sprinkled with musical quotations. But although this is good 
for Wagner it is bad for the rest of the book; while Wagner is 
given over two hundred pages, and Verdi all but one hundred, 
Mozart has only twenty-five ; and in other places a sense of 
proportion is lacking. The shortcomings are most marked 
at the beginning and the end. Opera before Gluck is skipped 
over in four pages, with only a passing reference to Monte- 
verde, and the whole of German opera before Wagner is 
rushed through quite inadequately. Neither Handel nor 
Purcell is mentioned, nor is any space given to Schubert. 
Not only did Mr. Kobbé find it necessary to hurry past the 
pre-Wagner Germans, but he also devoted a special little 
chapter to explaining ‘** Why some operas are rarely given.” 
This was presumably addressed to the American public in 
1919, and it makes amusing reading today. Coming to modern 
times the omissions and inclusions are more arbitrary, 
and for this Mr. Bonavia, who to a great extent has admirably 
brought the history up to date, must be held partly respon- 


sible. Smetana is represented only by The Bartered 
Bride; Dvorak by nothing at all. Rimsky-Korsakov has 


Coq d'Or but neither The Snow Maiden nor The Sacred City of 
Kitesh. Pfitzner is not mentioned, although his Palestrina, 
however unfashionable it may be at the moment, is a remark- 
able achievement. Wozzeck and Schwanda are both included, 
vet Krenek’s Johnny Spielt Auf is not; nor is anything of 
{Kurt Weill’s. Puccini is brought up to date with Turandot in 
the Recent Operas section, yet Strauss would seem to have 
produced nothing since Ariadne auf Nazxos—The Egyptian 
Helen is not mentioned. And surely Korngold is at least as 
important as most of the little composers included in the 
modern French and German sections. Some of these omissions 
and distortions are important, others trivial ; but there seems 
little excuse for any of them. If it was merely a question of 


space, space could easily have been economized in other 


directions, 
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GENTLEMEN OF THE PRESS 
By W. Hutcheon 

An interesting aécount of his journalistic experiences is 
given by Mr.“W. Hutcheon in Gentlemen of the Press (Murray, 
js.), Which in a brief space covers forty years’ work on the 
Bradford Observer, the Manchester Guardian and the Morning 
Post (1904-25). Mr. Hutcheon is an Aberdeenshire man and 
recalls some pleasant memories of the Grammar School and of 
King’s College, Aberdeen. At Bradford his chief was the 
sturdy Radical, W. P. Byles, who in his day was accounted a 
typical “ Little Englander.” At Manchester he served under 
¢. P. Scott, who seems to have inspired awe rather than 
affection, but was in fact extremely shy, like his son-in-law, 
¢. E. Montague, who is very happily portrayed in brief. Mr. 
Hutcheon joined the Morning Post just before it passed from 
Lord Glenesk to his daughter Lady Bathurst, and remained 
with the paper through the strenuous War and post-War era 
until it was drastically reorganized under a new proprietorship. 
he War chapters include a vivid account of the Zeppelin 
raid of 1915, in which both the Morning Post building and the 
theatres hard by had the narrowest of escapes. Mr. Hutcheon 
has a happy knack of describing his many acquaintances 
truthfully but tactfully, and his little book is a distinctly 
useful contribution to that history of the English Press which 
is needed but will probably never be written. 


FOR MY GRANDSON 
By Sir Frederick Pollock 

Sir Frederick Pollock, in his agreeably informal reminis- 
cences, For My Grandson (Murray, 10s. 6d.) accounts 
himself a genuine Victorian, as he was born in 1845 and called 
to the Bar in 1871. He is thus mainly concerned with Vic- 
torian men and manners, with his Eton tutor, William John- 
son (Cory), with his Cambridge friends like Henry Jackson 
who secured his election to the “ Apostles,” and with eminent 
authors of the time like Spedding and Kinglake and Maine, 
Meredith and Hardy, and Hutton and Townsend of The 
Spectator—* a pair who seemed oddly matched and yet ran 
well together.”” Incidentally, it may be noted that Townsend, 
while in India, had edited The Friend of India and not the 
Pioneer. The learned editor of the Law Reports naturally 
devotes a chapter to his legal experience, but he is much more 
entertaining in the pages devoted to his hobbies, music and 
the stage, Alpine climbing and fencing. Sir Frederick is so old 
a theatre-goer that he can boast of having seen Sarah Bern- 
hardt in a minor part in Phédre before she was thought fit to 
play the lead, and of having predicted that ** that young 
woman would go far.” He first heard Lohengrin at Dresden 
in 1868, and became a devout Wagnerian long before Bay- 
reuth became a place of pilgrimage. It is a discreet and 


pleasant book. 
CUCKOO CALLING 
By E. V. Rieu 

Messrs. Hall and night (of the Algebra) deserve a poem if 
ever anyone did. Mr. Rieu, having perceived this, has 
written a telling description of their feats with a and y, which 
ends, ‘°° They printed off the Algebra and sold it to the chaps.”’ 
For this poem alone Cuckoo Calling (Methuen, 5s.) deserves 
yreat respect ; but it is in fact as lively a book of verse for 
young people as ever aunt bought for her nephew and kept for 
herself. Some of it has the mere conventional brightness 
prescribed in our hygienically-run nurseries, and deals in 
cooks, clocks, cats and face washings ; but some of it soars 
away to regions where Lear and Gilbert gambol almost alone. 
The animal poems are particularly good—* The Lesser 
Lynx,” ** The Whale ” (very beautiful), ** Peter and Percival,” 
and ** The Albatross and the Equator.” * The Unicorn ” 
stands apart from all the others, for it is sheer poetry. 
Violet M. Guy’s illustrations are neat and enjoyable, par- 
ticularly those to the * Lullaby for a Naughty Girl”; and 
at the end of the book is a likeness (presumably) of Mr. Rieu 
courteously opening the door for the cat. 


KENNETH GRAHAME 
By Patrick R. Chalmers 

The author of The Wind in the Willows was but a name to 
the innumerable readers of his delightful book. It cannot 
be said that Mr. Patrick R. Chalmers, in the substantial 
volume entitled Kenneth Grahame : Life, Letters and Unpub- 
lished Work (Methuen, 10s. 6d.), has added very much to 
the little that had been known about him. Grahame entered 
the Bank of England at nineteen, stayed there for thirty 
years and became the Secretary, retired in 1908 and died 
last year. The essays in his early books, Pagan Papers, 
The Golden Age and Dream Days were written for periodicals, 
especially Henley’s National Observer. Apart from these 
and The Wind in the Willows he published nothing and he 
left little of value in MS. Mr. Chalmers prints some letters 
to an American friend and has collected some domestic details, 
but he does not seem to visualize his hero. The book, 
moreover, is ill arranged and the reader who expects sequence 
in a biography will here be disappointed. The portraits, 
however, are good. 


Finance 
The Past Year 


Ir during the closing weeks of 1932 we had been told 
that among the outstanding features of the coming year 
would be included the abandonment of the gold standard 
by the United States, the breakdown of the World 
Economic Conference and the departure of Germany 
and Japan from the League of Nations, we might well 
have. experienced some shudders of anticipation with 
regard to conditions in 1933. And yet although all of 
these things have happened the fact remains that many 
of the developments of the year which is now closing 
have been of a favourable character, and there is a fairly 
general consensus of opinion that so far at all events as 
the economic conditions of our own country are concerned 
the year has been one of quiet progress. 

Next week I shall hope to deal with the prospects 
in business and in the stock markets for the year 1934, 
but inasmuch as the forecast of any New Year must 
in the main be based upon the conditions which have 
prevailed in the previous year, it may be well to recall 
some of the outstanding landmarks of 1933, and it will 
not be difficult, in visualizing possible conditions in the 
coming year, to see that for the most part they promise 
to be the outcome of the year which has passed. There 
is, of course, always the possibility of the previous year’s 
conditions being rudely disturbed by unexpected and 
untoward events of supreme importance or of an im- 
provement being greatly accelerated by some special 
and unexpectedly favourable factor. In the main, 
however, the developments of one year lead on naturally, 
if imperceptibly, to those of the succeeding twelve 
months. 

TRADE RALLYING. 

I doubt if a better example of this truth could be 
furnished than by referring to some of the outstanding 
features of the past year. How comes it, for example, 
that in spite of the disturbing influences to which I have 
referred in the first paragraph of this article there should 
have been an improvement both in trade and financial 
conditions in the country? I think the explanation is 
to be found in the fact that towards the latter part of 
1932 there were not wanting indications that the 
pendulum of trade depression had swung too far and that 
a moderate rally in trade in most parts of the world was 
almost inevitable. Prices of commodities and raw 
materials had fallen to a record low level and so also had 
the retail stocks of many of these commodities. Indeed, 
it is very much open to doubt whether the intensive 
action on the part of President Roosevelt to force up 
prices in the United States by manipulating the dollar 
may not have retarded rather than aided a real improve- 
ment in conditions in that country. By reason of the 

(Continued on page 976.) 
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shortness of stocks buyers had already begun to lay in 
fresh supplies towards the end of 1932, and while President 
Roosevelt’s action in leaving the gold standard and 
forcing down the exchange value of the dollar may 
have hastened and accentuated the rise in prices, by 
prompting speculative activities, it is doubtful whether 
a healthy trade improvement was greatly aided, 


Factors Wuicn Have HELPeb. 

Moreover, in this country a good deal had been done in 
1932, and even in the years preceding to pave the way for 
some recovery in our industrial activities. In many 
industries deadwood in the shape of excessive capital had 
been removed, and in other directions wasteful competi- 
tion had also been removed, and, speaking generally, 
greater efficiency had been secured.in many directions. 
It would also be impossible to exaggerate the good effect 
»roduced by the sounder conduct of the national finances, 
for the knowledge that budgets were at all cost to be 
balanced had the effect of restoring general confidence, 
and this restoration had its gradual effect upon trade 
activity. The conditions were also greatly helped by 
the War Debt conversion in 1932, for although one effect 
of that conversion was, of course, to reduce incomes of 
holders of the War Loan, the conversion was accompanied 
by so great a rise in British Funds and all gilt-edged 
securities as to add materially to capital values of high- 
class securities. This in its turn not only aided the liqui- 
dation of many Loan accounts with the banks, based on 
pawned securities, but the rise in values gave to holders 
generally a feeling of greater prosperity. Moreover, this 
lowering of interest rates on long-dated investments, 
coupled with the general cheapness of money, also aided 
many industries in reducing working costs through the 
conversion of high interest bearing Debentures into 
Debentures giving a much lower yield. 

A further characteristic of the year which was not 
without its effect in contributing to the general feeling of 
greater confidence was the exceptionally liquid position 
shown in bankers’ balances. Jt is true that this liqui- 
dating in its turn marked some decline in bankers’ profits, 
but there was a general feeling throughout the vear that 
the banks had put themselves in a strong position for 
financing increased trade activity and that the oppor- 
tunities for using money in that direction might not be far 
distant. In fact, notwithstanding somewhat lower divi- 
dends British bank shares have risen slightly during the 
year, 

RISE IN SECURITIES. 

This brings me to the mention of another favourable 
feature of the year 1933. It has been a_ good 
year for the holders of securities, and especially for the 
holders of home securities. How great has been the 
appreciation in the market value of Stock Exchange 
securities as a whole may be gathered from the fact that 
the valuation by the Bankers’ Magazine of 365 represen- 
tative stocks shows a net increase for the year of over 
£450,000,000. Moreover, that gain follows an apprecia- 
tion during the previous year of over £600,000,000, so 
that over the two years the appreciation in the. list of 
representative securities selected by the Bankers’ Maga- 
cine has been well over £1,050,000.000. So far as the past 
year is concerned, this appreciation of over £450,000,000 
has been about equally divided between what are known 
as fixed interest stocks, such as British Funds and Prefer- 
ence and Debenture stocks of English Railways, and 
the group represented by the variable lists of investments 
concerned for the most’ part with Ordinary shares of 
Railways and other industrial undertakings. Quite the 
outstanding feature of the year has been the recovery in 
English Railway stocks, and I am glad to have been able 
to draw the attention of readers of this column months 
ago to the brighter prospects -for English Railways. 
During the past year Preference and Debenture stocks 
together of English Railways have appreciated by about 
£140.000,000, and the Ordinary sto¢ks by about 
£44.000,000. There has also been a striking advance in 
the shares of Commercial and Industrial companies, and 
it will be seen, therefore, that the rise in these two groups 


a 
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has not only been gratifying to.-holders of the securities 
themselves but the rise also affords a further indication of 
the more hopeful. outlook for industry, As regards 
industrial shares there has been a_ particularly ood 
demand latterly for the Ordinary as distinct from the 
Preference stocks, and next week when ‘surveying the 
prospects for 19384 I shall deal more especially with the 
reasons which have actuated purchases of these securities 
the belief at the moment being that there may be a further 
advance in the coming year. The further indications of 
better trade conditions have been furnished by the remark. 
able fall in the figures of unemployment, and during the 
final quarter of the year by the rise both in our imports 
and exports. 
LookinG AHEAD. 

Having regard to these and other developments which 
might be particularized, I think it will be admitted there 
is justification for a feeling of thankfulness with regard 
to the events of the past year. At the same time, some 
of the unfavourable factors should not be overlooked or 
forgotten. Whether the disturbance in the international 
exchanges and in the world markets due to President Roose. 
velt’s experiments in the United States will be a serious 
factor in the coming year remains to be seen, but it has 
certainly been a disturbing one during the past six months, 
Nor, of course,-must the unsettled outlook in international 
politics and the future of the League of Nations be left 
entirely out of consideration, for they are factors for good 
or for ill of great potential power. Nevertheless, concern- 
ing the past year there is much which calls for thankful- 
ness and much, moreover, which should inspire courage 
in facing the unknown happenings of 1934. 

Artuur W. Kippy, 


Financial Notes 


AVIATION SHARES, 
DurinG recent weeks a feature has been the sharp rise in 
some of the shares of aviation companies, reports having 
been very widely circulated as to the general activity of 
the industry. The market was, therefore, a little disappointed 
when the directors of the Fairey Aviation Company announced 
a dividend of 10 per cent., less tax, instead of net, and subse- 
quently issued a report showing somewhat lower profits. 
Of course, even the profit of £116,683 was very good for a 
company having a capital of only £500,000, and the company 
must be regarded as pursuing a sound policy in declaring 
moderate dividends and increasing the balance carried 
forward. This time the carry-over is over £61,000, as com- 
pared with £34,859 a year ago. Moreover, it must be remem- 
bered that during the year the company has paid off its 
debenture stock of £220,000 and increased the general reserve 
to over £140,000. 
* * * * 
Frepverick Hore.s. 

Although the preference and ordinary shareholders of 
Frederick Hotels are still receiving no dividend, the latest 
report is nevertheless an encouraging one. The debenture 
interest was covered for the year, although profits were 
charged with £46,500 for repairs and renewals in addition 
to the ordinary depreciation. Moreover, the bank overdraft 
has been reduced from £53,971 to £34,964. It will require, 
however, a good deal in the way of increased earnings to 
bring about a restoration in the dividends, for the preference 
dividend as at June 30th was two years in arrear, repre- 
senting an amount of about £55,000, and the last ordinary 
dividend was in respect of the year to June 30th, 1930. 
‘or that year 7 per cent. was paid, while for five years pre- 
viously the rate had been 15 per cent. per annum. The 
good point, of course, and one which encourages hopes for 
the future, is the modest capitalization of the undertaking, 


_while the goodwill of the company’s hotels is excellent. 


* * * * 
Roya INsuRANCE Bonws. 

With the year 1934 will terminate the current quinquennial 
valuation period of the Life funds of the Royal Insurance 
Company. In view of that fact it is encouraging to note 
that the interim bonus of 45s. per cent. in respect of partici- 
pating policies becoming claims, or being surrendered during 
next year, is maintained. This high rate is the same as 
for the current year, and it compares with 42s. per 
cent. for the last completed quinquennium. There seems 
good reason, therefore, to hope that the bonus additions to 
participating policies in respect of the whole quinquennium 
will not be less than the interim rate, unless, of course, there 
should be some entirely unforeseen developments in_ the 
meantime. ALW. K. 
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NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 


JANUARY. 


THE PURSUIT OF PEACE 
by the Rt. Hon. ARTHUR HENDERSON, M.P. 


HISTORY FROM THE LOOM: 
a Monthly Survey of Foreign Affairs 
by F. BRITTEN AUSTIN 


THE PROSPECTS OF THE 
CONSERVATIVE PARTY 
by the Hon. QUINTIN HOGG 


NATIONAL EFFICIENCY : 
a Plea for the Organisation of Women 
by the MARCHIONESS OF 
LONDONDERRY, D.B.E. 


Other contributions to the JANUARY issue are by 

Sir Charles Harris, G. K.C. Denis Gwynn, 

Dunean McClay, T. P. ‘Conwell-Evans, Edward 
Hutton, Catherine Carswell, Peter Burra. 
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Intending Subscribers are invited to appl 
pecial offer. 


Specimen copy, and particulars of a 


3s. net, Annual Subscription 36s. (Prepaid), post free. 
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THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and Issued, 
£12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Fund, £3,350,000 
(together £7: 350,000), Currency Reserve, £ 1,500,000; Reserve Liability 
of Proprietors, £8,000, 000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased 
or sent for collection. JJEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 
which may he ascertained on application. 


“HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, 
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London, E.C. 3. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


January, . 1934 CONTENTS : 3/6 net 


CROSSING THE FLOOR — By the Right Hon. Sir ARCHIBALD SINCLAIR, M.P. 
AUGUSTINE BIRRELL By Sir CHARLES MALLET 
DEMOCRACY 


THE BREAKDOWN OF 

y Professor — BARKER, Litt.D., LL.D 
GERMANY'S SECOND REFORMATION By ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 
THE NEW UNEMPLOYMENT BILL By RONALD C. DAVISON 
THE PROBLEM OF AUSTRIAN NEUTRALITY IN A EUROPEAN WAR 

By VICTOR WALLACE GERMAINS 

NEWFOUNDLAND: ITS PLIGHT AND ITS PILL By J. L. PATON 
NATIVE 


LABOUR ON THE TRANSVAAL GOLD MINES 
EXPERIENCE AND IT3 CLAIMS IN RELIGION 








By LEONARD BARNES 


By the Rev. Canon D. S. GUY 

A SCIENCE OF COLONIAL GOVERNMENT By L. P. MAIR 
CO8MIC RADIATIONS AND THE DIVINING ROD 

By Professor DOTT. GIOVANNI PIOLI 

A QUREN’'S VENTURE By FLORENCE E. DYER 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


By GEORGE GLASGOW 
he European Unrest; After Hitler, Bethlen. 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT AND REVIEWS OF BOOKS 
Publishing Office: 19 Cursitor Street, London, E.C. 4. 








at age 65, or at death if 
earlier, can be provided by. 
payment of 


£1000 


£16 10s. a year from age 25 
£24 aj lens tae 
£41 m a 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 
than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 


No shareholders. No Commission. 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office; 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2 
Paid up Capital “ ane oad E. £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve .. ide Sat ia ake we £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the mumerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 





THE 


YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Ltd. 


(Incorporated in Japan.) 
STABLISHED 1880. 
Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid 
Reserve Fund = ; 


Head Office: 
Berlin, Bombay, Calcutta, Canton, Dairen (Dalny), 
Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu, Hong Kong, Hsinking, 
Karachi, Kobe, London, Los Angeles, Manila, Moji, Nagasaki, 
Nagoya, Newchwang, New York, Osaka, Paris, Peiping, Rangoon, 
Rio de Janeiro, San Francisco, Seatile, Samarang, Shanghai, 
Singapore, Sourabaya, Sydney, Tientsin, Tokyo, ‘tokyo (Marunouchi), 
Tsingtau. 

The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issues 
Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on above 
places and elsewhere, and transaets General Banking Business. 
Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on 
application. D. NOHARA, London Manager. 


London Office: 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 


Yen 100,000,000 
Yen 121,250,000 


YOKOHAMA. Branches at Alexandria, Batavia, 
Fengtien (Mukden), 











a 6d. net. 


CORNHILL 


| Edited by LORD GORELL. 


A TRIP TO THE SEASIDE: IV.—AT THE RECTORY R. H. Mottram 
THE ‘ DISCOVERER ' OF BURNS W. Forbes Gray 
THE VALLEY FARM: A POEM William K. Hill 
THE TUNNEL: A STORY M. De B. Daly 
GIVING THEM THE OREEPS Aithur Weigal! 
TWILIGHT ON A‘HILL: A POEM Sir Patrick Ford, M.P. 
THE WORLD OF MR. GALSWORTHY's FICTION R. Colenutt 
THE HOUSE OF DESOLATION: A TALE Alan Griff 
CASUALTY DRESSER'S 5 L. E. Arthur 
THE LIFT OF THE MORNIN P. W. Yuille 
THE PASSPORT: A STORY OF INDIA Garnett Raiicliffie 
FIVE ENGLISH TANKA Kathleen Conyngham Greene 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN—LOVER M. M. Hughes 
BIRDS AND FLOWERS: A POEM Willrid ‘Thorley 
HARK BACK! V.—THE BACKVELDT DRAGOONS 


Col. W.. W. Jelf, C.M.G., 
DON QUIXOTE AND THE POLICEMAN 


THE RUNNING BROOKS 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle St., W.1 


January. 


D.S.0. 


Phyllis and Richard Peoarsahi 











ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. 
Capital (fully paid) - - - -  £3,780,192 
Rest or Reserve Fund - . - £3,780,926 
Deposits - - - - : - £59,257,330 


OVER 200 YEARS OF COMMERCIAL 
BANKING. 














? 
| 
| complete British, Colonial and Foreign Banking 
| Service. 
London Offices: City - 3 Bishopsgaie, E.C. 2. 
| = West End : (Drummonds) 49 Charing Cross, S.W. 1. 
| Western: 1 Burlington Gardens, W. 1. 
| (Formerly Branch of Bank one England. ) 
| Bond Street: 64 New Bond St., W. 1. 
248 Branches; throughout Scotland. 

HEAD OFFICE: EDINBURGH. 
| General Mangger: WiLttam Wuyte. 
| Associated Bank: WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK Ld. 

( Members of the London Bankers’ Clearing House.) 
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Motoring 
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The Dangerous Period in a Cat’s Life 


Un ess it be the first thousand miles there is no more 
dangerous period in a car’s life than a fairly hard winter, 
such as we endured until near Christmas and are pro- 
mised until that far-off day when we can leave our 
radiators full without waking in the dead of night and 
nervously examining the thermometer on the window- 
sill. 

It is true that on the treatment of your new car 
before the bearings are run in and it is working har- 
moniously throughout as a_ well-cared-for piece of 
machinery should, depend the success of. its life and 
the assurance of your satisfaction and peace of mind. 
You must regard the whole thing, from one end to the 
other, as something so absurdly delicate, so monstrously 
raw and unfit for any sort of strain .that it must be 
handled with the extravagant care you would devote 
to the carriage of eggs. There are certain. makers who 
deliver their cars in a state of preparedness that permits 
of reasonable speeds from the very. first, but they are 
few and, as is only to be expected, their products are 
generally not cheap. For the great’ majority of owners, 
whether they drive themselves or not, the infancy of 
their cars is a period of acute anxiety. At this season 
there are hundreds, more probably thousands, who have 


~ just emerged from that unpleasant apprenticeship with 


the matchless machines they bought after the Show, 
and, though they may not realize it—I except, of course, 
those-who have bought their knowledge in the best and 
most expensive shop, Experience, Unlimited—they are 
facing another nearly as full of pitfalls. 

‘During the winter months your car suffers considerably 
more heavily than it does during the rest of the year, 
and it pays over and over again to remember the fact 
and to take at least ordinary precautions against the 
nearly always expensive consequences of neglect. The 
modern car is, without question, the -most- astonishing 
piece of machinery ever made. Last week we were 
invited to praise the performances of the ‘“ Royal Scot,” 
a British locomotive that was sent as a sort of Imperial 
Commercial Ambassador to Canada, and later to the 
United States. It showed the Americans, we were told, 
continue to 


how express trains should behave and 
behave. It covered itself with well-deserved glory. It 


is possible that American engineers of foreign experience 
would have been surprised at a different result, but the 
agreeable fact remains that the consistency of per- 
formance, reliability and, to put it that way, the long 
wind of British machinery, was proved in a country 
where the machine plays a bigger part than in any 
other. The “ Royal Scot,” like her sisters at home on 
their everyday journeys, received every necessary 
attention during her long commission—that is to say, 
far more than ninety-nine cars out of a hundred get 
during. the whole of their lives. 

It is an everlasting wonder that cars go at all: that 
they should go on, year after year, under conditions 
of criminal neglect, is a pure miracle. There must be 
some insubstantial quality about a car, something 
nobody has tried to define, something, perhaps, that 
we vaguely label quality or breed (neither in the least 
explanatory) that enables it to stand up for years to 
treatment no other machinery yet devised would support 
for more than #& short and highly costly period. It 
gives loyal service long after it should have died of 
cruelty. The “ Royal Scot’ family would not, nor 
would any other machine. 

The modern car, considering the immense number of 
its parts, the extreme complication of their work and 
the speed at which much of it is done, is incomprehen- 
sible. Yet, in spite of its unearthly dependability, there 
is a limit to its endurance, and that limit is most nearly 
approached in the cold days than at any other time. I 
do not say that it will necessarily let you down between 
November and April if you forget to do all the things 
vou have learnt are wise things to do, but it will be: 
much more likely to do so next winter or even before. 
Part of its mystery is its human liability to ‘“ sow. the’ 


seeds ** of some veiled malady that will crop up ang 
overwhelm it in time to come. That time may be a Io, 
way off, but if the seeds are sown the malady is inevitable 

The first resolution for the economically-minded-ma, 
to make on the arrival of frost is the pampering of hic 
battery. He may be a careful, sensible soul who poe 
so far in summer as to swing his engine by hand befor 
switching on the starter, but it is extremely unlikely 
that he will be so conscientious when there are 10 degrees 
of frost and the atmosphere and temperature of th 
motor-house resemble those of the tomb. He will, 
very reasonably, ask himself what the battery is for and 
proceed to get his money’s worth out of it without 
preliminary coddling. I am the last to blame him jy 
theory. In practice I advise the economical to Swing 
his engine beforehand and then to press the butto, 
only after he has withdrawn the clutch. This relieve 
the battery of the extra load imposed by having ty 
revolve a set of gear-wheels through semi-solid oj 
If you doubt the value-of this advice, you have only to 
let the clutch in as soon as the engine has started and 
mark the result. It is as though you had closed th 
throttle. In certain circumstances the engine will be 
stopped by the drag. That should tell you much. 

For years we have been taught that if there is one 
thing worse for an engine than another, it is racing it 
to get it warm after it has been waked to life in cold 
weather. There was practically no oil, we were told, 
on the cylinder walls, and the main supply in the sump 
was so congealed that it was very likely to arrive at 
its place of work too late. Now we hear, with con- 
siderable relief, that this is all wrong, that pistons and 
cylinder walls can work almost dry without damage, 
and that the one. destructive factor is corrosion due to 
the formation of moisture due, in its turn, to absence 
of heat. So we must now get our engines hot as rapidly 
as possible. It is difficult, if not absurd, to question 
the printed word of science, but I feel I am not alone in 
disliking the idea of racing a stone-cold engine. Let 
us call it superstitition or prejudice or anything con- 
temptible—but let us not open the throttle wide and 
make such distressing noises as I hear in the chillies 
hours from the big garage over which my _ bedroom 
window unfortunately looks. There they race their 
engines with ‘ pedal-dabs ” in a way that should give 
real pleasure to repairers and manufacturers. It has 
all the suggestion of murder. I do not know what 
happens to the engines. 

If it is reasonably convenient, always empty the 
radiator at night and fill it with hot water when you are 
ready to start. It takes time and it may be troublesome, 
but it is always worth it. You will get a ready start, 
and that ready-made hot water will save you at least 
10 or. 15 minutes’ warming up. In any case, put 4 
thick rug over the bonnet and radiator and run the 
engine at not less than 700 or 800 revolutions for at 
least. five minutes before you- put a load on it. Do not 
attempt to economize by cutting down the fuel-feed to 
the carburettor. The chances are that you will achieve 
nothing beyond indifferent performance and burt 
exhaust-valves. To those who tell us that more fuel is 
used in cold weather than in warm, I offer my own 
experience. After burning out two valves in the 
summer in a suicidal attempt to get 25 miles to a gallon 
instead of the 23 guaranteed by the makers and invari- 
ably yielded by the car, I fitted, the winter before last, 
jets two sizes larger than the standard, and I have not 
changed them since. Except when the car exceeds 6) 
miles an hour for more than a few seconds occasionally. 
the mileage remains at 23, the running is pleasantly 
** silky,” the acceleration and pulling better than ever, 
and the valves are healthfully black as to their heads. 

Keep the engine as warm as possible at all times, 
using a regular muff or blanking off part of the radiator, 
and putting a thick rug over both bonnet and radiator 
whenever the ear is going to be kept waiting for more 
than a short time, Joun PRIOLEAU, 
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“The Spectator” Crossword No. 66 


By XAnNTHIPPE, 

[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the first 
correct solution of this week's crossword puzzle to be opened. 
Envelopes should be marked ** Crossword Puzzle,’ and should 
be received not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes 
will be opened before noon on Tuesday. The name of the winner 
will be published in our next issue.| 

















A disappointed child 
is a pathetic sight 


Some children in our midst have not yet had the 
“Treat” invitation for which’ they were hoping. 
















































































live here. a hat. 
19. If Mr. swallowed this, his 10. Change for a viler loop. 
sex would change. . Anything but joy. 
20. Wrote This Side Idolatry. The Asian province is sung 


— 
wie 


23. Indistinect part of a pub- about most of an English 
lisher’s puff. county. 

26.“ Cest magnifique, mais ce 18. Kipling’s Taffy belonged to 
nest pas .” was said of this tribe (one vowel 
a glass of beer. missing). 


The end of this time of year 


28 ver. The engineers have left 21. 
is not in sight. 


the potion. 


29. Palindromiec motorist’s 22. Mr. Baldwin’s new “ oppos- 
friend. site number.”’ 

30. Alee has met with a reverse 24. In Princess Ida with me. 
and an amputation, 25. See 33. 

3l. Not Fascists, though useful 27. A delicate walker. 


in putting down the Red. 35. In Scotland when preceded 

32. Small company. by 36 rev. 

83, 25 dn. (both rer.). “Ria fol- 36, 37. Urbi et 
lows in the East. 

34. * Yes,’ says Mussolini. 

35 vev. Famous choice in «a 
cockney’s mouth. 

38. For example amid lions. 

39. Much sought after in 
Arthurian times, 


DOWN 
. Where ministers, following 
an historical — precedent, 
sometimes lose their heads. 
Would be of little use in its 
last. four letters. 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD NO. 65 
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No. 65 NOTES 
21 ac. G.(O.)M. 
25 ac. Loca( R.N.\o. 
35 ac, Theodore Roosevelt. 
38 ae. Ivan. 
1 dn. Hugo, Notre Dame, 
16 an, Hoche. 
?0dn, Sonata. 
34 dn. Wells, Collected Short Stories. 
SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 
The Winner of Crossword No. 65 is Canon Lanchester, 


Framlingham Rectory, Woodbridge, Suffolk. 





WEEKLYe EXTRACT FROM 
“A PRACTICAL INVESTMENT SYSTEM” 


3rd EDITION. 


By W. J. CANTOPHER. Published by Strakers Ltd., 
Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. Price 5/3 post free. 

“ The scheme also offers every scope for those charitably inclined 

men, and women, who wish to benefit hospitals, religious insti- 

tutions, schools, etc., and would like to see the first of their 

benefactions during their lifetime.” 














Wilh Will you come 
to the rescue ? 


There is still time ! 
The last Treat will 
be held on Jan. 4th. 


2/- pays for one 
child’s happiness. 


50/- pays for 
twenty-five. 














ALF, SARAH and 
the LITTLE 'UN 
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38 | | | | 39 | | ! | THEIR, GLORIOUS HOUR. 
| | | | | Contributions, large or small, will be grate- 
ACROSS q. * Plight ” is usually the fully acknowledged by the Rev. Percy Ineson, 
1. Bird. accompanying verb. Superintendent, 
11. Carlyle’s preoceupation. 4. Beheaded gas. ~ ‘a 
14. Desirable kind of constitu- 5. ““As now —-—,” say the 
ton oti East End Mission, 
15. Cultivated by a famous 6. A misshapen chair in a little 
statesman. account. Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, 
16. Sheep with 34 rev. 7. No vessel was ever so rigged. . 
17. Harry Perey, unlike his 8. Help begins the opera. Communceiel Sieh, Seatite Se 2- 
later namesakes, did not 9. “ T score a hazard” reverses | « THE EAST END STAR,” the monthly magazine 


Full of will be grateful 


of the Mission, sent free on application. 
for your response. 


fascinating articles and pictures of East End life. 











Adm.: 2s, 5d.—10s. 6d. 


WESTMINSTER, Victoria, S.W. 1. 
Matinees Daily at 2.30. 
Evenings: Thursday and Saturday at 8. 


ALICE and THOMAS and JANE. Followed by a Harlequinade. 


THERE IS ONLY ONE HANDKERCHIEF 


that brings comfort and relief to sufferers from 


COMMON COLD, NASAL CATARRH, OR INFLUENZA. 


as TOINOCO SILKY FIBRE oF _ the original brand 


of Aseptic Handkerchiefs, soft, silky and absorbent. Medicated, but odourless. 

A Busy woman writer states :—-* 1 would as soon think of travelling without 

a few of your * Toinoco’ Handkerchiefs as travelling without a toothbrush.” 
50 for 2/-; 500 for 18/- at chemists’ stores, or 


The Toinoco Handkerchief Co., Ltd., 55 Hatton Garden, E.C. 1. 

















| FREE. ADVICE on TRAVEL MATTERS 


The Travel Bureau of The Spectator is conducted solely for 
| 
| 


your benefit. If, therefore, you propose taking a sea-crutse 
this winter, or any other form of holiday, let your difficulties 
be solved in advance by the Travel Manager. You can write 
to him in full confidence, and you will be placed under no 
obligation either to book tickets or to accept any suggestions he 
may offer. Many hundreds of our readers have already written to | 


show their gratitude for the really useful advice given them. 


Write to-day to: THE. TRAVEL MANAGER, 
The Spectator, Lid., 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.I. | 


















YOUR PART 
IN THIS SPLENDID SERVICE 


63,000 lives saved—and never a call of distress that goes 
unheeded! 

Brave men—a splendid service—something of which you can 
really be proud! Every year the Life-Boat Service needs 1,000,000 
contributions of 5/- each. 










cool 
each 
WILL YOU PLAY YOUR PART 23 


Lr.-Cor. C. R. SATTERTHWALTE, O.B.E. 
Secretary. 






Tue Eart or ILARROWBY, 
Henorary Treasurer. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1. 
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line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts ; 24% for 6 ee ; 5% for 13; 
73% for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance 
to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 
PERSONAL 2 nom ani eagigante am an BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
a” ss. DUCHESS OF "_ iil 
N IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT.-CARR’S 1929] & AT HOLL = EIGHTON PARK — SCHOOL, — READING, 
CiDER.—Nothing so good. Guaranteed natural pure : _ ——— 


apple juice. Delivered for 17/- doz. champagne bottles, 
19/t % doz. champagne 4 bottles or 20/- 3 doz. imperial 
4 pints. No extra charges.—-Carr & QUICK, LTD., Exeter. 





YLOTHING and BOOTS most urgently needed for 

Women, Children, and particularly for men. Our 

poor people in East London slums suffer ‘greatly. Parcels, 

enclosing name and address, gratefully acknowledged by 

the Rev. PERCY INESON, Superintendent, EAST END 

MISSION, Central a 3 Bromley Street, Commercial 
Road, Stepney, E. 





EADERS interested in international affairs and in 
the promotion of international friendship are 
invited to write to Apa (All Peoples’ Association), 99 





Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, for particulars of that 
organization. 
_— sLATIVES. 


Invalid or Aged Gentle beagle requiring permanent or 
temporary nursing care are informed that there is a 
most comfortable Nursing Home at Harrow-on-the-Hiil 
(near Harrow School). Large garden. London 9} miles. 

Moderate fees. High medical and other reeommenda- 
GROSVENOR Housk Nursing Homer, 100 High 
Harrow-on-the-Hill. Tel.: Byron 2495, 


tions. 
Strect, 








WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 





LEXANDRA HOSPITAL for Children with Hip 
Disease. (Est. in Queen Sq., W.C.1, 1867). Oftices 

iu; Southampton Row, W.C. 1. New Annual Subscrip- 
tions & Donations urgently needed to make good heavy 
Losses sustained of late years.—STANLEY SMITH, Sec. 








SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 





AVIES’s, 5 Sussex Place, W.2. Padd. 3351/2. 
1.C.8., Consular, F.0., Home Civil, Tax Inspector. 
VACATION COURSE (compulsory subjects) JAN. 8-12. 
Other <3007 work by arrangement. 
NEXT FULL TERM begins WEDNESDAY, Jan. 17. 





CHOOL OF ORIENTAL STUDIES 
S (UNIVERSITY OF LoNvoy). 
ORIENTAL AND “AFRICAN LANGUAGES. 
The School fs not only a University institution doing 
research work of first importance, but also provides short 
courses for a variety of purposes in over 50 Asiatic and 
African languages and the cultures relating thereto in 
the following eight departments :— 
Ancient India and Iran. 
Modern India and Ceylon. 
South-East Asia and the Islands. 
Far East. 
Near East, including Islamic Studies. 
Africa. 
Phonetics and Linguistics. 
Oriental History and Law. 
The second term begins January 8th. For information 
and a prospectus telephone (LONdon Wall 6791) or write 





to the SECRETARY, School of Oriental Studies, Finsbury 
Circus, £.C.2. 
RAINING FOR SOCIAL WORK. 


. FRANCIS COLL EGE, SU DBURY, MIDDLESEX. 

Resident Students (from 18 upwards) admitted for 
courses of one or two years’ training. Specially intended | 
for girls of good education wishing to become club leaders 
or to begin training for future work as hospital almoners, 
welfare workers, care committee organizers, &c. 
arranged to suit needs of individual students. 
bursaries available for suitable ‘candidates,— 
ticulars from Miss Preston, Principal, 


A few 
Full par- 


SPRING 
CRUISES 


TO THE 
MEDITERRANEAN 
FIRST CLASS ONLY 


“Duchess of Atholl" is one of the finest 

Cruising Liners afloat. 20,000 ton oil 

burner. Spacious Public Rooms, Outdoor 

Sun-bathing Pool, Sports and Games Decks, 

Gymaasium, Dance Host and Hostess. 
Limited Membership. 








From Liverpool. 19 days’ Cruise visiting 

SPAIN, FRENCH RIVIERA, ITALY, 

SICILY and the BALEARIC 'ISLANDs. 
Minimum Rate: 29 Gns. 


From Liverpoot. 16 days’ Cruise visiting 

MOROCCO, ITALY, FRENCH RIVIERA, 

SPAIN and the BALEARIC ISLANDs. 
Minimum Rate: 25 Gns. 


MAR29 


From Liverpool. 16 days’ Cruise visiting 
MOROCCO, ITALY, FRENC fi RIVIERA, 
SPAIN and the BALEARIC ISLANDS. 
Minimum Rate: 25 Gns. 
BOOK NOW 


Call, or write to-day to Cruise Dept., 


ANADIAN PACIFI 


World’s Greatest Travel System 
62-65 Charing Cross, Trafalgar Square, 
London, 8.W.1; 103 Leadenhall Street, 
London, E.C.3, or Local 

Everywhere, 








Re Rn emer en ee oe 


Agents 


a ) spe Ss 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—-Public School on 

individual lines for girls from 10-19. Paying flelds, 

park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. Girls are 

prepared for usual examinations and for the University 

entrance, or may specialize in Languages, Art, Music, 
Domestic Science. Fees, £120-180 p.a. 





EK EB N Ss Ww oO oO Dd 
HATFIELD, HERTFORDSHIRE. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS WITH SEPARATE 

PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
Chairman: Sir JOSIAH STAMP, G.B.E., D.Sc., 
Delightfully situated. 420 acres. Fully 
School Buildings. Separate Sanatorium. Swimming 
Bath. Gymnasium. School Chapel. Preparation for all 
Public Examinations. Entrance and Leaving Scholar- 
ships. Easy access London. 

Prospectus on application to the HEAD MISTRESS. 


PUBLIC 


F.B.A. 
equipped 





NT. DUNSTAN’S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH, DEVON. 
S SCHOOL for GIRLS (5-18) (English Church) ; 
recognized by Board of Education ; warm climate ; sea 
bathing; good food; gymnasium, tennis courts. Boarders, 


£75. Day Scholars, £10.—Apply SISTER SUPERIOR. 








Course Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 


T. HELEN’S Recognized Boarding School for Girls. 
, Cockermouth. Entrance scholarships available. 


T™ 


Boarding School on modern public school 
Recognized by the Board of Education 





DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 





lines. 
and the 
Bracing south 
coast air. Excellent playing fields. Highly qualified 
staff. Principal: Miss LUCRETIA M. CAMERON, Fin. Hon. 
School of Med. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford, 


SIX OPEN SCHOL ARSHIPS, 
amination in March. Leighton Park is a Quaker Public 
School. Special stress is laid on physical training, social 
and international interests and Scouting. ‘There ix 
exceptional equipment for the right use of leisure time, 
No O.T.C,.—Apply to the Head-master, E. B. Castir, 
M.A., Oxon. 


50-80 guineas: ex. 





Tt. NINA’ SCHOOL, MOFFAT, 

Preparatory School for Boys, with excellent scholar- 
ship and health record. The ‘School is homelike and 
not too large, and classes are small, so that pupils get 
individual attention. Entire charge of boys can be 
taken, including holidays, if required, School Chapel, 
Gymnasium, Swimming Bath, Two Sports Fields, 
Rugby, Cricket, Good Golf and Fishing. Fees Moderate, 
A Few Vacancies for Pupils. 


FOUNDED = 1879. 








CO-EDUCATION 





JVDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS OF THE SOCIETY 
OF FRIENDS (QUAKERS). 

The aim of these institutions is to provide Boarding 
Schools of differing types, secondary and modern, ¢o- 
education and otherwise, as well as a residential college 
attached to a modern University. The School fees range 
from £81 to £189 per annum. A_ progressive, liberal 
policy, in which religion plays its all-important part, is 
consistently pursued. 





Ackworth School, near Pontefract: Boys’ and Girls’ 
sides, 

Bootham School, York and Leighton Park, Reading: 
Boys. 


The Mount School, York: Girls. 

Penketh School, near Warrington. 

Friends School, Saffron Walden, Essex. > Co-educational. 

Sidcot School, Winscombe, Somerset 

Friends School, Sibford, near Banbury : 
Modern. 

Dalton Hall, Victoria Park, Manchester : College for Men. 
Apply to PRINCIPALS, or to SECRETARY of Central 

Educational Committee, Friends House, Euston Road, 

me. 1. 


Co-educational, 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 





GS‘ HOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
' TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 
Prospectuses and reliable information forwarded free 
of charge. 

The age of the pupil. district preferred, 

and rough idea of fees should be given. 

J. & JI. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 4. Tel: Mansion House 5053. 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 





YRICS set to 
Advice free. 


revised, 
Yorks. 


music, Composers 
CARRINGTON BRIGGS, 


MSS. 
Leven, 








RIGINAL MSS. book length invited for progressive 
publishers’ list.—L. W. B., 19 Adam Street, W. 








we TE FOR PROFIT.—-Make a second income in 
spare time. Send for free booklet.--REGENT 
INSTITU TE (Dept. 85p), Palace Gate, W. 8 








GARDENING 








ILY OF THE VALLEY.—Large selected crowns for 

4 forcing or outdoor planting, 9s. per 100. Fortin’s 
Giant variety 12s. per 100 c.p., cash with order.— 
C, MACINTOSH, 


North Cadbury, Yeovil, Somersct. 
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ART EXHIBITIONS 








WANTED to buy, an Epstein Bronze.—Box A567. 








FOR THE TABLE, &c. 





QACKIE’'S EDINBURGH SHORTBREAD 
N is the perfect gift for triends at home or abroaa 
In tins, 2s, 4d., 4s. 4d., 6s. 6d., 8s. 6d., 10s. 6d. 
By inland post, 2s. 10d., 5s, 1d., 7s. 3d., 9s. 3d., 11s. 6 
Complete. price list on request. 

J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD. 
108 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH, 





UR Catalogue, ‘‘ VEGETABLES FOR EPICURES * 

is now ready and will be sent with pleasure to a1 y 

refer. of this paper. In it are collected the best veg - 

tables for flavour and cooking quality. —BUNYARD 
SEED STORES Maidstone. Established 1796. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 





BNORMALLY HIGH PRICES paid for GOLD and 
SILVER. Banknotes per return. Also in urgent 
need of Old English Silver, Modern Plate, Jewellery. 
Diamonds, Antiques and Dental Plates (not vulcanite). 
Large or small quantities. Goods returned if price not 
accepted.—Send or bring your odd bits, &c., to BENTLEY 
& Co., 65 New Bond Street (facing Brook Street), 
London, W. 1. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





"Tl IKE a lady’s Caress” is a shave with the BALL 
4 RAZOR; something quite new ; 12s. 6d. post 
iree, with 12 superfine blades.—SaLOMONSEN & Co., 6 
and 7 Cross Lane, E.C, 3. 





ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, Handknit Stockings, 
&e., always in stock. Tweed patterns free on 
request. — MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 





AVE YOU COCKROACHES ?—Then buy ‘‘ BLAT- 
TIS ” UNION COCK ROACH PASTE ; universally 

and successfully used in all parts of the globe: exter- 
mination guaranteed.—lFrom Chemists, Boots’ Branches, 
Stores, or Sole Makers, HOWARTHS, 473 Crookesmoor 





Sheffield. Tins, 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., post free. 


UNIQUE 
CRUISE TO 







& CALIFORNIA 
JAN. 24th 


TO 
APRIL 9th 


en) 

75 DAYS 
FROM 
150 GNS. 
<P 


Specially selected itinerary for maxi- 
mum warmth and sunshine. Latest 
improvements fitted, ensuring ut- 
most steadiness at sea. 
This glorious ship leaves Southampton in cold 
grey January and visits Teneriffe, Trinidad, 
Grenada, Cristobal, Panama Canal, Hawaii and 
Honolulu, San Francisco, Los Angeles (for 
Hollywood), Madeira, Etc. Immediate appli- 
cation is advisable. 


For full details and all-the-year Cruising Brochure apply: 


BLUE STAR LINE 


Passenger Office: 3 Lower Resent St., London, S.W.1; 
Head Office: 40 St. Mary Axe, London, E.C.3; 
Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow. 
radford, Paris and all Principal Agents. 


cvs—372 








HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 





T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel 
comforts with baths and other advantages of a 
Hydro at moderate cost. Tele.: 314. Lift. 





ELGRAVE CLUB, Ltd., 2 gns. weekly, partial board ; 
bed and breakfast, 30s.— Particulars, SECRETARY, 96 
Belgrave Road, 8.W.1. Victoria 3347. 





ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 

BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all with h. & c. water. 

Suites, 24 new rooms with iators. A.A., R.A.C. 
lild. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 





ASTBOURNE. — ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL. 
“4 Facing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms. 
English chef. Winter terms from 2} gns. “Phone 311. 





DINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville. 
Crescent. Tgms.:‘*Melcrest,”” Edinburgh. Tel. 207,501. 





LONDON. 


CRANSTON LONDON HOTELS CO. 
High-class Unlicensed Hotels. 
IVANHOE, Bloomsbury Street, W.C.1. 
KENILWORTH, Gt. Russell Street, W.C. 1. 
WAVERLEY, Southampton Row, W.C.1. 


Lazgely patronized by Clergy and Professional Classes, 
Electric fires and hot and cold water in all rooms. 


Uniform charge per person for Bedroom, Breakfast, 
Attendance, and Bath—November to April—&s, 6d. 
Full Tariff on application. 





ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’'S.—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 
M Hydro. For health, comfort, and pleasure. 270 
bedrooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 13s, 
per day. Illus. Prospectus free. ‘Two Resident Physicians. 





EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country. 
Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 


JTD., 
P. R. H. A., Ltp., ST. GEORGE’S HOUSE, 193 REGENT 
STREET, W. 1. 





URREY, TRUST INNS for excellent country 
quarters, situated in the loveliest parts of Surrey.— 
Apply for List ‘* S.,” stating requirements, to ‘‘ SURREY 
Trust,” 53 High Street, Guildford, England. 





\ JHERE to Stay in London.—_THE LODGE, 1 St. 
i George’s Square, S.W.1. Room and Breakfast. 
5s. a night or 30s. weekly (one night only 5s. 6d.). With 
dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 guineas weekly. 





RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 





THe TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send 

to readers desiring them the names of hotels—or 
private hotels—in any part of Great Britain and Ireland 
from THE SPECTATOR’S Recommended List. In order to 
give wider publicity to their establishments, the following 
have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this 
feature and we hope when possible readers will patronize 
them. Personal recommendation of hotels is 
welcomed by the Travel Manager. 


always 


AMBLESIDE (Rydal).—GLEN ROTHAY. 
BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 

—PULTENEY. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL, 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOGNOR REGIS.—ROYAL NORFOLK. 
BOURNEMOUTH.—BOU RNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER and SPA, 
BRIGHTON.—BLENHEIM. 

—HOLLYWOOD. 

—ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE, 
BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS HOTEL. 
BUNDORAN (Co. Donegal).—-GREAT NORTHERN. 
BUTTERMERE (Lakeland).—VICTORIA, 
CAMBRIDGE.—BLUE BOAR, 

—BULL. 

—GARDEN HOUSE. 

—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CANTERBURY.—COUNTY. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH, 
CASTLEROCK (Co. Londonderry).—GOLP. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCROCHAN. 





CONISTON LAKE.—WATERHEAD. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths)—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 
—PARK GATES. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FELIXSTOWE.—ORWELL. 
GOODWICK (Pem.).—FISHGUARD BAY. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & PELICAN. 
GULLANE.—-MARINE. 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN. 
HASTINGS.—QUEEN’S. 
HINDHEAD.—MOORLAND'S. 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
LINKS. 
KENMORE (Perths.).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 


LAKE VYRNWY (Montgomeryshire). — LAKE 
VYRNWY. 
LANARK.—CLYDESDALE HOTEL. 


LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE, 
—REGENT. 

LLANBERIS (Snowdon).—ROYAL VICTORIA. 

LLANDUDNO.—IMPERIAL HOTEL. 

LOCH AWE (Argyllshire)—LOCH AWE, 

LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 

IVANHOE, Bloomsbury St., W.C. 1. 

—KENILWORTH, Gt. Russell St , W.C.1. 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., W.C. 1. 
—WAVERLEY,Southampton Row, W.C.1. 

LYME REGIS.—THE BAY. 

MALVERN.—FOLEY ARMS. 

MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 

MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’s. 





MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS, 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE. 
MULLION.—MULLION COVE HOTEL, 
NAIRN (Nairnshire)—ROYAL MARINE. 
OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN. 
PAR (Cornwall).—ST. AUSTELL BAY. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
PORT ST. MARY (I.0.M.).—PERWICK BAY. 
REDHILL AND REIGATE.—FONTHILL. 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 
ROSTREVOR (Co. Down).—GT. NORTHERN. 
ROWARDENNAN (Loch Lomond), — 
ROWARDENNAN, 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE, 
—CHY-AN-ALBANY. 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHL 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SELBY (Yorks).—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 
SEVENOAKS.—ROYAL CROWN. 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).—-HAWKSTONE PK., Weston. 
SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT. 

—EAGLEHURST. 
SOUTHAMPTON.—HAMTUN HOUSE. 
SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES. 
SOUTHWOLD (Suffolk).—GRAND. 
TAMWORTH (Staffs.).—CASTLE. 

TEIGNMOUTH (nr.).—HUNTLY, BISHOPSTEIGNTON 
TEWKESBURY.—ROYAL HOP POLE. 
TORQUAY.—LINES. 

—PALACE. 

—ROSETOR. 

—ROSLIN HALL. 
WARWICK.—LORD LEYCESTER. 
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Houses and Properties — | best ine ae |. For-Sale or To Let 














NEW YEAR 
PRESENT 


FLATS amidst charming Woodland Gardens 
adjoining PUTNEY HEATH epee aeteaiee. by sending 
gine eo nite ones ager a THE SPECTATOR 


WATER, PASSENSER LIFTS. oy eg COuRTS WILL 
BE AVAILA 


BLOCKS FACE_ LOVELY SCENERY, OPEN‘NG ON recularly to those o 
5 FIELDS salary if 





PUTN=Y HEATH 


INCLUSIVE RENTALS. £175 to £300. edveinie HILL, PUTNEY, your friends who do 
GARAGES AVAILABLE. : 
CALL OR WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE. Phone: a 2193, not already read it e 


Builder-Owners: JOHN LAING & SON, Ltd. 


























HE SPECTATOR makes an ideal 
New Year Gift to a friend, not 
HAMPSTEAD HEATH. only because its weekly arrival serves 


READY FOR OCCUPATION. as a constant reminder of the sender, 
WILLETT-BUILT : 

CHOICE POSITION but because it has a far greater 
ON HIGH GROUND. ’ he chiar ae Sie Ser ete 

5 BED ROOMS, 2 BATH ROOMS. value than its price. Readers of 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS. Tur SPECTATOR ge finite practical 
pastes dogge Te SPECTATOR get a definite prac 
EXCELLENT OFFICES. service—a weekly summary of the 
LARGE GARDEN, ; ; 

FULL SIZE GARAGE. world’s events and special articles by 
DECORATIONS TO SUIT : Sis 2 oe pam : ; 
PURCHASER. writers of distinction in a_ wide 














a of this and other houses field of subjects—politics, literature, 
WILLIAM WILLETT, LTD. art, drama, natural history, religion, 
Sloane Square, S.W. 1 > 
(Telephone ; Sloane 8141.) finance. 

Local Office :— 
1374 Finchley Road, Hampstead, N.W. 3. If you decide to solve the New Year 


Gift problem in the way suggested, 
OVE par the Park).—A charming ISE i - = 1 
aa ee tae as ee SURREY & SUSSEX. please send the name of each intended 


fect condition; panelled hall, 2 large reception 

- fitted), thled yee os Kitchen ; oomtea) Rents ESTATES, HOUSES, LAND, &c. | recipient, together with remittance, to: 
Seton Pd a ey eg ae 
Ue A. T. UNDERWOOD, F.A.L.P.A, The Subscription Manager, The 
ZEAIIEL and cooDES HOUSES Goh eve 28 Fars mith Mewes Kal. Penk 4Butien,| Spectator, Limited, 99 Gower Street, 


ERN EST SHEATHER, F. A. *@ Srel., 351 Bexhill. 4 . 7 
the only Local state Agent a native of the town. (‘Phone Crawley 328.) London, W.C. 1. 


























On receipt of your instructions, we 
W H I T E M A N & C O M P A N Y shall be glad to notify immediately the 


56 BROMPTON ROAD S.W.3. Tel.: Kens, 0026/7. : ; 
friends whom you have nominated as 


GERRARDS CROSS—£1,000. WIMBLEDON—£1,100. subscribers. 
DETACHED MODERN COTTAGE, best residential} CONVENIENT HOUSE, near station. 4 bed, 2 ree., 
part. 2 sitting, 2 bed, bath. All main services. bath. Lease 80 years. G.R., £8 p.a. 


7 The cost of an annual subscription to 
SUTTON—{£1,100. EAST GRINSTEAD (near)—{£1,650. » ia Social 
DETACHED HOUSE on high ground; specially built |GABLED RESIDENCE on southern slope. 5. bed, Tue SPECTATOR, post free, is 30/-. 


for owner. 3 bed, 2 rec., bath. Garage. 2 rec., studio, bath, &c. Lovely garden. Electric light. (Cheques should be made payable to 
HARROW (near)—£2,000. WEST SUSSEX—{£2,500. The Spectator, Ltd.) 


CHARMING XVIIth CENTURY HOUSE. Open | PLEASANT HOUSE overlooking St. Lemans Forest. 


surroundings. Modernized. 6 bed, 3 rec., 2 bath, &e. | Lounge hall, 2 rec., 5 bed, bath, &e. Oak panelling, 
Garage, Old world garden. central heating. Garage. 6 acres. 


ALL INSPECTED AND RECOMMENDED BY THE AGENTS, Ere’ ea EGY ERY EX GS 
WHITEMAN AND COMPANY, AS ABOVE. ee OL) ae OPI) Oe OY) ee OY) OH) 
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